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DON QUIXOTE THROUGH ENGLISH EYES 


My own rather narrow interest in Don Quixote in England, and 
in English, has made me extremely conscious of how narrowly the 
average Spanish scholar concentrates his attention on Don Quixote 
in Spain, and in Spanish. That Cervantes’ masterpiece can rightly be 
known only in its native dress I should be the first to agree. It is 
equally true that solely as an example of Spanish literature it offers 
more material for study and enjoyment than the average student can 
find time to exhaust ; however, there are rewards to be found in know- 
ing at least something about the adventures of the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance in England, and in English. 

One of the many fascinating sides to this English career of Don 
Quixote is its checkered vogue. With twentieth-century myopia we 
take it for granted that the book has always been as popular as it is 
now, that it has always been praised for the same qualities and treas- 
ured for the same reasons. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Since 1605, succeeding generations of English readers have applauded 
widely dissimilar qualities. Some ages have laughed, but others have 
wept. 

Because what happened to Don Quixote in England is to a certain 
extent the story of what happens to any classic in its journey down 
the years, it may be of interest to set down here a rapid summary of 
three major changes in English literary taste as it focussed itself on 
this one Spanish work. It should be obvious that only a fat volume 
could hold a detailed treatment of such an ample subject; hence no 
apology will be made for broad generalizations and limited evidence. 

At some time in his life the reader must have experienced a series 
of phenomena which, though less complex, are significantly parallel 
to those Don Quixote has survived. Perhaps, for example, like young 
Tom Sawyer, the reader once upon a time succeeded in revenging 
himself on an unpopular schoolmaster. We all remember that com- 
mencement-day scene in Tom’s country schoolhouse : the room packed 
to the doors with restless parents and bored children ; the unexpected 
appearance of the blindfolded cat, wildly clawing the air as it was 
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lowered from a trapdoor above the unsuspecting pedagogue ; the wig 
snatched off ; the howls of laughter as the brilliantly gilded baldpate 
shone for all to see. It is all highly amusing as Mark Twain sets it 
down in chapter xxi of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Now sup- 
pose that Aunt Polly (she of the “painkiller” and thwacking thimble) 
were to tell us about what happened: in her eyes it would become a 
disgraceful performance, an action meriting speedy and vigorous pun- 
ishment, a scandalous affair to be earnestly deplored. But suppose, 
again, that years later the adult Tom were to retell it to us: it would 
acquire all sorts of trappings, some humorous, many for self-justifi- 
cation. And if we chanced to hear about it from the lips of another 
witness, the now eminent Dr. Otto Blunderpuss, Ph.D., historian of 
American social customs, it would be significant as a symbol of the 
ruthless individualism which dominated American frontier life. Fi- 
nally, our so-sober, socially minded colleague would call it significant, 
not for its humor, but for its revealing commentary on man’s inveter- 
ate struggle for freedom from tyranny and oppression. So it might 
well go. Everyone has watched a popular anecdote burgeon and bloom 
in these strange ways. It prompts us to ponder over whose story was 
the true one. In this hypothetical instance was it Mark Twain’s, or 
Aunt Polly’s, or Dr. Blunderpuss’s? It is obvious that they disagree 
violently. 

It will not be hard to demonstrate that a similar variety of opinions, 
or interpretations, has existed about Don Quixote the book and Don 
Quixote the character, as has been hypothicated about the gilded pro- 
fessorial dome from Tom Sawyer. Is our concept of the Knight of 
La Mancha similar to that created by Cervantes 335 years ago? Al- 
most certainly it is not. Even more certainly the picture of Don 
Quixote prevalent in England in 1640 was different from ours, as 
were those of 1740 and 1840. These changes strike one as uncanny, 
mysterious, almost bewildering. They recall a phrase coined by Jacob 
Grimm to explain the origin of popular ballads: “das folk dichte.” 
When “das folk” have finished with a book, the result is generally 
something new. I suspect that Miguel de Cervantes would have been 
successively annoyed, pleased, and astounded by what “das folk” of 
England have at different times made of his book and his hero. 

It may, of course, be assumed here that the reader is familiar with 
Don Quixote. But for the sake of providing a prototype to contrast 
with the three English types to be herein expounded, it is necessary to 
refurbish our picture of how Cervantes thought of his book. Annoy- 
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ingly enough, this first, the Spanish, Don Quixote is the most difficult 
to be sure about. Scholars differ widely on the subject. This dubiety 
exists, it seems to me, largely because critics hesitate (and perhaps 
rightly) to take Cervantes’ words at their face value, and also because 
there is a paucity of contemporary comment to assist us in interpret- 
ing those words. However, since the major concern here is to present 
three English interpretations, not to argue that of Cervantes, I shall 
be content with a few brief quotations which sketch the important out- 
lines of Cervantes’ picture as I see it, knowing full well that many 
readers will disagree. This difference of opinion, it should be noted, 
is in no small measure the result of what “das folk” have done to the 
Spanish prototype. There have been enough different Don Quixotes 
to blur and confuse our vision to the point where we cannot agree on 
the outlines of the original. 

In the introduction to Part I—composed after the completion of 
the book—Cervantes’ imaginary adviser counsels him: 


Procurad también que leyendo vuestra historia el melancélico se mueva 4 
risa, el risuefio la acreciente, el simple no se enfade, el discreto se admire 
de la invencion, el grave no la desprecie, ni el prudente deje de alabarla.* 


There are two general aims to note here: merriment and laughter, to 
begin with; secondly, enough solid substance (and a type of merri- 
ment) to hold the approval of el discreto, el grave, and el prudente. 


En efecto, llevad la mira puesta 4 derribar la maquina mal fundada destos 
caballerescos libros. ...? 


And from the concluding lines of Part II: 


.. y yo quedaré satisfecho y ufano de haber sido el primero que goz6 el 
fruto de sus escritos enteramente, como deseaba, pues no ha sido otro mi 
deseo de poner en aborrecimiento de los hombres las fingidas y disparatadas 
historias de los libros de caballerias. ...* 


Here is the third general aim (probably the first in point of impor- 
tance to Cervantes) : to satirize the foolish aspects of a type of book 
and a type of reader. (The important thing to note here is the limited 
scope of the satire; Cervantes is making no gestures in the direction 
of mankind as a whole.) 


1 Don Quijote de la Mancha, Edicién y notas de Francisco Rodriguez Marin, 
Clasicos Castellanos (Madrid, 1911-1913), I, 24. 


2 Ibid. * Ibid., VII, 335. 
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Eso no — respondié Sansén ; — porque es tan clara, que no hay cosa que 
dificultar en ella: los nifios la manosean, los mozos la leen, los hombres la 
entienden y los viejos la celebran; y, finalmente, es tan trillada y tan leida 
y tan sabida de todo género de gentes, que apenas han visto algun rocin 
flaco, cuando dicen: “Alli va Rocinante.”’* 


The fourth aim is a clarification of the third: the satire is devoid of 
deep and cosmic significance, on the one hand, or secret personal im- 
plications (as in a roman a clef), on the other. To these four pur- 
poses, or qualities, should be added a fifth, which is implicit rather 
than explicit: Cervantes’ attitude toward his major characters, and to 
the Spain he so realistically depicted, was kindly and genial, warm- 
hearted and without asperity (excepting, of course, Avellaneda). Any 
simplification as extreme as the one just presented can be expected to 
tell but part of the truth when the thing outlined is as complex as the 
creative intentions that went into the making of Don Quixote. Other 
lesser aims undoubtedly exist. Those given seemed the most important 
because they are the ones I believe Cervantes exemplifies in the novel 
as a whole, and they are the ones most clearly modified by later Eng- 
lish readers. This, then, is Cervantes’ concept of Don Quixote: a 
merry, but not silly, satire; a satire straightforward and uncomplex 
of the follies of a class of books and readers; a satire whose leading 
characters inspire affection as well as mirth because they are true to 
life and beloved of their author. This is the first Don Quixrote—Don 
Quixote before time and “das folk” began, like wind and water, to 
erode and change the original outlines. 

At long last the scene now changes to London, the London of 
King James I. English letters from 1605 (when Don Quixote was 
published in Madrid) to 1660 may, as far as the vogue of Don Quixote 
is concerned, be generalized about as a unit. Part I of the novel was 
translated in 1612 and Part II in 1620 by one Thomas Shelton. The 
book was known by the great majority of pre-Restoration English 
readers only in this version by Shelton. However, that majority was 
only a minority of the reading public. In spite of assertions to the 
contrary that one may read, I am firmly convinced that Don Quixote 
was no Jacobean Gone with the Wind. For its slow growth in popu- 
larity there are several reasons. English-Spanish literary relations 
were tenuous, and Cervantes apparently was little known to the sons 
of John Bull. This was to be expected in the light of his relative un- 


* Ibid., V, 77. 
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importance in Spain at this date. And as far as his name goes, it did 
not appear on the title-page of Shelton’s English version of Part I. 
More important was a confusion which seems to have existed for some 
time as to the nature and purpose of the work. The important literary 
folk of the day condemned the romances of chivalry as “trash” (the 
epithet is the poet Drayton’s), as trash for chambermaids and other 
intellectual dim-wits—who, as might be expected, read them avidly. 
How natural, it would seem to us today, for serious-minded critics 
and writers to have welcomed Don Quixote and applauded its satirical 
intent. But apparently they did not. They did not because, except 
for a few people like Robert Burton and William Vaughn, they seem 
to have taken for granted that the Spanish work was just another 
yarn like Bevis of Hampton or Palmerin of England ; that is, another 
silly romance. 

For example: Francis Lenton in The Young Gallants Whirligigg 
(1629), which according to the preface “sets forth the inordinate 
affections, absurd actions, and profuse expenses of unbridled and 
affectated youth,” uses Cervantes’ novel as an example of thriftless 
reading. Notice how he couples it familiarly with the most popular 
penny-dreadful of the time: 


Now thinkes his father, here’s a goodly sonne, 
That hath approached unto Littleton, 

But never lookt on’t—for instead of that 

Perhaps hee’s playing of a game at Cat. 

No, no, good man, hee reades not Littleton, 

But Don Quix-Zot or els The Knight o’ th Sun.® 


The satirical intent of the book is commented on not more than four 
or five times in the fifty-five years prior to 1660. Most commonly one 
finds Don Quixote bracketed with the very books it was intended to 
outmode. 

Don Quixote the character fared just as badly. Some, as did Ben 
Jonson, merely treated him as another Amadis of Gaul, as a romance 
hero like Rosicleer.® Others were less kind, as for example, the 
anonymous author of A Brown Dozen of Drunkards (1648), who 
entitles the eighth type of drunkard in his category “Drunken Don 
Quixot, ali-ass Wittypoll.”” After reading through all the allusions, 


5 Page 126. 


® Epicoene (1609), Act IV, Scene 1; Alchemist (1610), Act IV, Scene 4. 
7 Page 15. 
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one feels definitely that the Knight of La Mancha was commonly 
thought of as just a fool and laughing stock. Don Quixote the crack- 
pot seems to have been for most Englishmen the whole story. Like 
Richard Braithyaite, serious souls lumped the book “with the many 
other fruitless inventions moulded for delight without profit. These 
histories I altogether exclude from my aeconomy, or private family.’* 
In 1940 Sancho and his earthy wit are almost as important to us as 
is his master; in 1640 Sancho had hardly been discovered. He is al- 
luded to less frequently than Rocinante or Dulcinea, and then just as 
an ordinary squire. 

The picture of the first English attitude toward Don Quixote here 
sketched out is grounded on the seventy-nine allusions of one sort and 
another which other searchers and I have unearthed from all types 
of English books published prior to 1660. Significantly enough, the 
bulk of the allusions are found in comedies, light verse, and cheap 
prose. The person who most frequently refers to The Knight is the 
fourth-rate poet-scribbler John Taylor. Only four or five men in Eng- 
land during these fifty-five years seem to have considered Cervantes 
or “the world’s greatest novel” worth serious consideration. In this 
respect the French were a half-century ahead of the English.® 

This English pre-Restoration jest-book attitude is obviously very 
limited or one-sided. Its vogue in England survived, it seems to me, 
largely because in the years just preceding the Restoration a group of 
obscure wits discovered that Cervantes’ novel had possibilities for 
laughter. Most important in this respect was a royalist wit and doctor, 
Edmund Gayton. Having lost his position as teacher of physic at Ox- 
ford because of the civil war, he kept body and soul together in Lon- 
don by writing potboilers. His Festivous Notes upon Don Quixote 
(1654) had much to do with fixing and perpetuating in England the 
notion that the Spanish work was a sort of glorified chap book. His 
purpose in the Notes was not to comment seriously, but (amazing as 
it seems) to make the Quirote entertaining. He did this by adding to 
selected passages from the text local allusions, facetious commentary, 
and bawdy jokes. The result is a book that is often amusing but at 
the same time utterly out of harmony with the original. That the 
jokesters of Gayton’s day were unaware of any incongruity in the 


8 The Schollers Medley (1614), p. 9. 


® See Esther J. Crooks, The Influence of Cervantes in France in the Seven- 
teenth Century (1931), and Maurice Bardon, Don Quichotte en France au 
XVII¢ et au XVIII¢ Siécle (1931). 
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situation is well illustrated by a few lines from the “Dedicatory 
Epistle” of another little book for fun-loving readers: 


Nor would I have you at all wonder, that so many of my Friends are 
pleased to empty the Quivers of their Ingenuity against the Buts of my 
Poems, to Descant on me, and Paraphrase on my Text with their several 
harmless Glosses; for we all know, ’tis the famous Don Quixot’s highest 
honour to have Gayton’s Festivous Notes written on Him.'° 


Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras, knew Gayton’s Notes as well as 
he knew the book it mistreated. So did Milton’s nephew John Phil- 
lips, author of the vulgarly clever travesty-translation of the Spanish 
novel in 1687. Gayton’s spirit floats like a bad smell through the 
trilogy of plays on Don Quixote written by D’Urfey in 1694-97. 
And to a faint extent the same aroma pervades the Motteux transla- 
tion of 1700. This first English notion of Don Quixote, which was 
largely blind to the serious satirical purpose of Cervantes’ novel, which 
saw little in the book to please el discreto and el grave, and which 
found nothing discordant in adding slyly “dirty cracks” to the whole- 
some humor and realism of the original, was gradually superseded. 
But it did not die. Considered narrowly, there is no reason why it 
should die, for the foolishness of Don Quixote is a real element of 
his character. However, it is only one element. 

The growing interest in Don Quixote evident in England in the 
1650’s becomes increasingly apparent after the Restoration. More 
and “better” people read the book—in part, no doubt, because the re- 
turning cavaliers brought back something of its high reputation in 
France. We begin to find the word great regularly used to describe it 
and its author as the seventeenth century draws to a close. With the 
dawning of the eighteenth century—the age of reason, the age of 
satire, the classical age—Don Quixote came into its own in England. 
For the first time it can be called a popular book in the sense of being 
widely read by all classes. There were new translations and there was 
critical esteem. Unlike the pre-Restoration period, when almost no 
writer of importance speaks well, or at all, of the Spanish master- 
piece, the first half of the eighteenth century abounds in lively praise 
and comment by men of importance. Sir William Temple, Addison, 
Steele, Swift, Arbuthnot, Pope, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, Joseph 
Wharton, Dr. Johnson, and others in this satire-loving age considered 


10 Anonymous [“Adinoram Barnstittle”], Naps upon Parnassus. A Sleepy 
Muse nipt and pincht . . . . (1658). 
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Cervantes’ book a classic. Unlike many a modern reader, the learned 
lexicographer did not tire easily ; he says, 


Was there ever yet any thing written by mere man that was wished longer 
by its readers, excepting Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress?™ 


Perhaps even more flattering is his statement that “it is a book to 
which a mind of the greatest powers may be indebted without dis- 


grace.”** The universal appeal is stressed by Johnson’s friend Mrs. 
Thrale : 


And when we consider that every other author’s admirers are confined to 
his countrymen and perhaps to literary classes among them, while Don 
Quixote is a sort of common property, and almost universal classic, equally 


applauded in France and England as in Spain. ... . Shakespeare himself 
has, till lately, been worshipped only at home . . . . while engravers and 
translators live by the hero of La Mancha in every nation. . . . . May his 


celebrity procure my pardon for a digression in praise of a writer who 
through four volumes of the most exquisite pleasantry and genuine hu- 
mour, has never been seduced to overstep the limits of propriety .... 
and who never misses of that applause which Voltaire and Sterne labour 
to produce, while honest merriment bestows her unfading crown upon 
Cervantes.** 


We now find Sancho sharing the limelight, as he should. David Hume 
remarks, 


Nothing can please persons of taste but nature drawn with all her graces 
and ornaments, la belle nature; or if we copy low life, the strokes must be 
strong and remarkable, and must convey a lively image to the mind. The 
absurd naiveté of Sancho Pancho [sic] is represented in such inimitable 
colors by Cervantes that it entertains as much as the particulars of the 
most magnanimous hero or the softest lover.** 


This, I need hardly say, is the age of reason! 

Further quotations showing detailed and enthusiastic appreciation 
of Cervantes’ humorous and satirical genius could be supplied at great 
length. But there would be no point in laboring a situation so obvious. 


11 Johnsonian Miscellanies (ed. G. B. Hill, 1897), I, 332. 

12 Lives of the Poets (ed. G. B. Hill, 1905), I, 209. 

18 Hester Lynch Piozzi, Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson (4th ed., 
1786), pp. 281-82. 


14“Of Simplicity and Refinement in Writing,” Hume’s Essays and Treatises 
(1793), p. 193. 
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The monument raised by Englishmen for Don Quixote in the first 
half of the eighteenth century still stands. As we might expect, it is 
of simple and classic outline, and its two supporting pillars are Hu- 
mor and Satire. 

However, as the eighteenth century grew old and the dry light of 
reason and common sense became suffused with a more roseate hue, 
a great many things were superimposed on this simple pseudo-classical 
monument. One is tempted to say that wings and a halo were added, 
with a heavy planting of yew trees to cast a somber shade. The third 
broad English view of Don Quixote is first and last a product of senti- 
mentalism and the romantic movement. Just when this tender notion 
first reared its dewy head, I do not know. The earliest scholarly state- 
ment that I have found appears in Frederic Bouterwek’s Geschichte 
der neuern Poesie und Berédsamkeit (1801-1819), translated into 
English in 1824. There he calls the Knight of La Mancha 


. . . . the immortal representative of all men of exalted imagination ... . 
and asserts about the book that 


. . it is impossible to form a more mistaken notion of this work, than 
to consider it merely a satire, intended by the author to ridicule the absurd 
passion for reading old romances of chivalry.'® 


It is, of course, unfair to this profound critic of Kant to quote him 
so briefly, but his general position has not been falsified by my exci- 
sions. The romantic view of Don Quixote has many extremely com- 
plex ramifications; however, the two basic premises are here illus- 
trated: first, the silly actions of Don Quixote are unimportant (they 
were inserted, it is suggested by Turgenev, for child readers). What 
matters is the Don’s nobility. He is a great idealistic figure. Inevitably 
it follows that he is a tragic, not a comic, figure. Second, Don Quixote 
must be thought of as more than a satire of romances of knight- 
errantry and their readers: it is a universal satire of two deep and 
basic human approaches to all life—the idealistic and the materialistic. 

Note how the romantic belief completely reverses that held by the 
average pre-Restoration Englishman—that Don Quixote was a silly 
book with a silly hero. Note, too, how far it surpasses and changes 
the eighteenth-century glorification of the book as great humorous 
satire. Fielding and Dr. Johnson, for example, recognized the univer- 
sal aspects of Cervantes’ ridicule, but in a different and more realistic 


15 History of Spanish Literature (tr. T. Ross, 1847), pp. 235, 236. 
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way than did the romantics. With their feet on good English earth 
and the clear glasses of eighteenth-century common sense on their re- 
spective noses, they believed that Cervantes’ satire applied to specific 
and definite human foibles and individuals; that the Spaniard en- 
deavored, as Fielding says (grouping him with Lucian and Swift), 


. . with the utmost force of their wit and humour, to expose and ex- 
tirpate those follies and vices which chiefly prevailed in their several 
countries.** 


Their view did not transcend individual men to the sphere of eternal 
values, and their view did not prevent them from laughing uproar- 
iously. 

One ineluctable concomitant of the romantic view, as has already 
been pointed out, was to quash the fun in a book which Cervantes 
intended, or so he says, to be humorous. 


Procurad también que leyendo vuestra historia el melancdélico se mueva 4 
risa, el risuefio la acreciente. ...17 


If the romantics did not make a sad book of Don Quixote, they at 
least chilled the laughter into a very somber sort of mirth. In Don 
Juan Byron laments : 


I should be very willing to redress 

Men’s wrongs, and rather check than punish crimes, 
Had not Cervantes, in that too true tale 
Of Quixote, show how all such efforts fail. 


Of all tales ’tis the saddest—and more sad, 
Because he makes us smile: the hero’s right, 

And still pursues the right ;—to curb the bad 
His only object, and ’gainst odds to fight 

His guerdon: ’tis his virtue makes him mad! 
But his adventures form a sorry sight ;— 

A sorrier still is the great moral taught 

By that real epic unto all who have thought."* 


Gentle Charles Lamb exhibits a similar point of view in the course 
of discussing the faults of illustrators: 


16 Covent Garden Journal, No. 10, Works (ed. Browne, 1903), X, 26. 
17 See note 1, ante. 18 Canto XIII, stanzas viii and ix. 
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Artists again err in the confounding of poetic with pictorial subjects. In 
the latter, the exterior accidents are nearly everything. . . . . Deeply 
coporealized, and enchained hopelessly in the groveling fetters of exter- 
nality, must be the mind, to which, in its better moments, the image of the 
high-souled, high intelligenced Quixote—the errant Star of Knighthood, 
made more tender by eclipse—has never presented itself divested from the 
unhallowed accompaniment of a Sancho, or a rabblement at the heels of 
Rosinante. That man has read his books by halves; he has laughed, mis- 
taking his author’s purport, which was—tears.’*® 


The tercentenary of Don Quixote in 1905 was commonly celebrated 
in this same sentimental vein ; witness two stanzas of a poem by Aus- 
tin Dobson: 


Whence first outrode th’ immortal Pair— 
The half-crazed Hero and his hind— 
To make sad laughter for mankind; 

And whence they fare 


Throughout all Fiction still, where chance 
Allies Life’s dullness with its dreams— 
Allies what is with what but seems— 

Fact and Romance.?° 


“Sad laughter,” “Fact and Romance”—there are the two most char- 
acteristic tenets of the romantic approach. We have come a long way 
from Cervantes and 1605! 

The temptation to give more examples of the romantic interpreta- 
tion is a strong one. However, I shall have to satisfy myself with one 
from our own day—the moving picture Don Quixote, with Chaliapin 
acting and singing the role of the Don. As might be expected, the 
story is a patchwork of scenes from Parts I and II which recks not 
of the original sequence of events. But the greater violence to the 
original, it seems to me, occurs in the unrelieved sentimentality of the 
directing. There was not a score of laughs in the whole picture, and 
only a very few of these were at the Don’s expense. The audience 
was forced to pity the Knight throughout. In spite of my best efforts 


19 “Barrenness of the Imaginative Faculty in the Productions of Modern 
Art,” Essays of Elia, 


20 Living Age, CCXLIV (January, 1905), 190. 
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to the contrary I found myself sniffling with the rest of the audience at 
the conclusion of the showing. Chaliapin was picturesque and noble— 
with craggy nose and jutting brows—a veritable old eagle of a man. 
But an eagle with broken wings. The concluding sequence (after sev- 
eral scenes from Part II) is built around Don Quixote’s return to his 
home town imprisoned in a rude cage, where he is met by the jeers 
of his crass fellow-townsmen. Dulcinea roars with laughter at her 
lover, as he lies broken in body and spirit on the floor of the ox cart. 
Through a closeup we watch his face as he recognizes her. He gives 
no sign except to finger tenderly a tattered bit of ribbon she had given 
him when he set forth. The audience dissolved into tears. Any un- 
cracked hearts that remained were broken when the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance staggers painfully into the courtyard of his house, 
leaning on Sancho’s shoulder. There he sees his beloved romances 
heaped on the ground, flaming in what seems a funeral pyre indeed, 
as we watch him stare in helpless agony and finally fall dead of a 
broken heart. It is deeply moving; it is very sad. But it most cer- 
tainly is not the Don Quixote of Cervantes. As it always does, senti- 
mentality drowns humor and realism in a flood of warm tears. 

Here then, roughly sketched and inadequately illustrated, are the 
three main English interpretations of Don Quixote: the jestbook 
Don Quixote of the first half of the seventeenth century ; the humor- 
ous satirical classic of the first half of the eighteenth century; and 
the sad comment on humanity’s idealism of the nineteenth century. 
Like every statement of majority reactions, this one recognizes that 
in every period there were minority views of a contrary sort. One 
clearly distinguishable attitude (that the novel was a roman a clef) 
has not been touched on at all. 

What of the twentieth century? Because our time, more than any 
which preceded it, is the heir of all the ages of literary thought and 
criticism, it contains, so far at least, an omnium gatherum of widely 
dissimilar views. General opinion ranges from that of Bernard DeVoto 
(“one of the world’s dullest books” )** to the other extreme of Somer- 
set Maugham (“Don Quixote is the most human and lovable character 
that the mind of man has invented”).?* By and large we still cling 
most closely to the romantic view, with modifications. Quixotic is de- 
fined in Webster's Unabridged Dictionary as, 


21“A Sagebrush Bookshelf,” Harper's Magazine, CLXXV _ (October, 
1938), 490. 


22 Don Fernando (1935), p. 100. 
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Like, or characteristic of, Don Quixote, especially in conceiving and at- 
tempting to realize lofty schemes; visionary; idealistic but unpractical or 
impracticable. 


The Concise Oxford also stresses the noble visionary in its definition 
of “quixote”: 


Enthusiastic visionary, pursuer of lofty but impracticable ideals, person 
utterly regardless of his material interests in comparison with honour or 
devotion. 


The modern histories of Spanish literature offer generally a cautious 
blend of the eighteenth century and romantic attitudes. The newest 
treatment I have seen is that by a Communist critic, Paul I. Novit- 
sky.** As might be expected, he approaches the book chiefly from the 
angle of its implications as social satire. But he, too, has read Tur- 
genev and the romantic critics. Just as modern in its way is De 
Madariaga’s Don Quixote, An Introductory Essay in Psychology 
(1934). Interesting and provocative as these two studies are, they are 
typical, it seems to me, of much criticism of Cervantes’ work written 
during the last hundred years. The critic mounts his hobby horse (in 
the first-mentioned instance, economic determinism, in the second, 
psychology) and rides off on a road that leads away from Madrid 
rather than toward it. However, if such a historical approach to Don 
Quixote as I have outlined here teaches us anything, it teaches us that . 
we all see an old classic in large measure from some particular angle 
peculiar to our age. The average reader is blissfully unconscious of 
this distortion in his vision. The reader with historical perspective at 
least can assume that there is a fault in his eyesight and correct it to 
the best of his ability. 


Epwin B. Know gs, JR. 
New York UNIVERSITY 


23 Cervantes and Don Quixote, The Critics’ Group Series, No. 1 (1936) 
(translated from the Russian). 








FABIO FIALLO* 


During most of the nineteenth century, Spanish America con- 
tinued to imitate the literature of Spain. Bécquer, Campoamor, 
Espronceda, Zorrilla, Larra, and others were in vogue. Consequently, 
Spanish-American literature was largely a pale imitation of that of 
the mother country. Exceptions, of course, were the Gaucho litera- 
ture, and the Tradiciones of Ricardo Palma. During the closing years 
of the nineteenth century in Spain poetry was in a state of decay. 
Romanticism had gradually died out, and nothing as yet had come 
to take its place. Poets were still bound by the old forms and the old 
rules. There was everywhere apparent a lack of vigor, of inspiration, 
and of freshness. This condition persisted in Spain, to a large degree, 
until the very close of the century. In the Spanish-American nations, 
however, about the year 1885, there sprang up a new movement of 
great importance, which was to emancipate Spanish verse from its 
ancient shackles, to invigorate it, to give it new freedom and purpose, 
and to make it again vital with meaning and beauty. For want of a 
better name this has been called the modernista movement. Modern- 
ism is characterized by its revival of forgotten verse forms and its 
creation of new ones, by its freedom from the restraint of traditional 
classical poetry, by its added beauty and color in form, by its fondness 
for the exotic, and by its tendency toward pessimism. Alfred Coester 
has the following to say of its name: “To distinguish themselves 
from the traditional, they used the word modern; from which their 
opponents coined the term modernista.” 

Rubén Dario, Julian del Casal, José Asuncién Silva, José Santos 
Chocano, Leopoldo Lugones, Amado Nervo, and a number of others 
are well known to students of Spanish-American literature and of the 
modernista movement. Very little attention, however, has been de- 
voted to Fabio Fiallo, Dominican poet and short-story writer, who 
was a contemporary of Rubén Dario and one of his intimate friends. 

Fabio Fiallo was born in Santo Domingo in 1866 of a well-to-do 
family. His mother was the niece of the president of the republic, 
General José Maria Cabral. It is said that at Fabio’s birth his mother 
expressed the hope that he would be a great poet. His first words are 
reported to have been musical and harmonious, and a nightingale was 
said to have sung outside his window on the day that he was born. 


* Read at the meeting of the South Atlantic Modern Language Association, 
December 1, 1939. 
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Fabio Fiallo wrote his first poetry at the age of twelve years. The 
occasion was the fact that he had fallen in love. Eight years later, 
at the age of twenty, the young poet was writing some of his finest 
poetry, much of which is still included in selections of his best work. 
In 1886, when the modernista movement was just beginning, the 
Dominican poet was one of the early leaders. This was two years 
before Rubén Dario published his celebrated Azul, which many 
critics hail as the beginning of the modernista movement. 

From the very first, Fiallo wrote with great care and elegance, 
choosing always the most beautiful words and expressions. He was 
by nature cosmopolitan, elegant, a lover of the beautiful, the luxuri- 
ous, the refined, and the exotic. Critics have found in his poetic works 
an imitation of Bécquer, Heine, and de Musset. He himself, how- 
ever, denies the influence of both Heine and Bécquer, saying that he 
is not as bitter and sarcastic as Heine nor a sorrowful grumbler like 
Bécquer. Juana de Ibarbourou sees in him the Alfredo de Musset of 
America. She further says of him: “All in his verse is charming, 
sumptuous and regal. One cannot find in Fabio Fiallo poems of the 
hoe and hammer, verses with the crazy rhythm of jazz, strophes that 
seem to be born in one of those machines that are killing in the world 
true poetry and noble manual work. For his honor, we shall say that 
he is backward in this mechanical and noisy hour of the world, as a 
king in the hour of the revolutionary crowds. Thus, Dario, thus 
Heine, thus Bécquer. It is worth while to be backward in such com- 
pany.” 

Rubén Dario, the leader of the modernista movement, was one 
of the most fervent admirers of Fabio Fiallo. In dedicating a copy 
of El canto errante to him in 1908 he used the following words: “To 
Fabio Fiallo, great poet, great artist, great man, one who admires his 
talent, loves his character, and understands his soul leaves this book 
in loving remembrance.” The great Nicaraguan poet was also a fine 
critic at times, and none of his criticism has stood the test of time 
better than that which refers to his friend: “Fabio Fiallo was born 
with the divine gift and has never profaned it. The ‘deus’ for him 
does not have anything to do with schools nor secular proclamations. 
His school, his only school is that of his friend the nightingale, that 
of his friend the lark. In his verses as in his stories he is always a 
pure, a fine, a noble poet. In vain you will seek virtuosities, tricks, 
skills which have been used and abused by many of our notorious and 
not notorious pianists of verse. Neither in his prose nor in his verses 
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does he fail to be carefully beautiful and sentimentally elegant. Senti- 
ment is his forte. 

“Few times have I written about a poet with so much pleasure as 
now about Fabio Fiallo. I love the souls of pearl and the manners of 
silk.” 

One of the most widely quoted of the Dominican’s poems is 
“En el atrio.” This poem is one of his most beautiful, and also one 
of the most typical—one that best shows the perfection of his art: 


Deslumbradora de hermosura y gracia, en el atrio del templo aparecid, 
y todos a su paso se inclinaron, menos yo. 

Como enjambre de alegres mariposas volaron los elogios en redor, un 
homenaje le rindieron todos, menos yo. 

Y tranquilo después, indiferente, a su morada cada cual volvid, e indife- 
rentes viven y tranquilos ay todos menos yo! 


The prose of Fabio Fiallo is equally of the modernista type. It 
is so carefully carved, sculptured, and fashioned that it could well be 
called poetic prose. Most of it consists of short stories. One of his 
prose works, however, is political—Plan de accién y de liberacién, 
written in 1922 when the American government had taken control of 
Santo Domingo. Another political work, El crimen de Wilson en 
Santo Domingo, will soon be off the press. This is an attack of the 
American occupation of Santo Domingo between the years of 1916 
and 1922. Another prose work is entitled Poemas de la nifia que esté 
en el cielo. This beautiful and sentimental work was translated to 
English in 1937 by Margaret B. Hurley. 

Fabio’s chief claim to fame in prose, however, rests upon his two 
books of short stories—Cuentos fragiles and Las manzanas de Mefisto. 
The former was published in New York in 1908. A second edition 
was edited in Madrid in 1929. Las manzanas de Mefisto was pub- 
lished in Havana in 1934. Cuentos frdgiles is popular throughout 
the world in many languages. It has been translated to German, 
French, Italian, and Portuguese. The author wrote to me recently 
the following interesting comment on the Italian translation: 
“Through mere curiosity I am sending you Novelle frageli. This 
was a daring theft of the editorial house, which published it without 
my consent. That edition is now 20 years old, and only four years 
ago did the copy which I send you come to my possession. And not 
only did they commit this robbery, but also they dared to modify 
brutally one of my best stories: ‘Las Cerezas.’” 
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Fabio Fiallo states that those writers who most influenced him in 
his short stories are Guy de Maupassant, Catulle Mendés, and Edgar 
Allen Poe. In a letter to me, which is dated July 17, 1939, he has 
the following to say regarding this point: “In effect, the French 
masters have exercised a great influence in my tastes as a short-story 
writer, especially Guy de Maupassant and Catulle Mendés. Also, Poe 
attracted me. Note this last influence in Yubr, Ernesto de Anquises, 
Esquiva, and La sombra de si mismo. Also, many of my stories are 
episodes of my own life. Such are El ultimo ramo, La leccién del 
caos, Las cerezas, Soika, Cleopatra, and some of the Nabab.” 

The short stories of Fabio are clever, often fantastic, and full of 
grace, charm, and beauty. There is a deftness for the right word, for 
the right expression at the right time. One does not find in them any 
deep philosophy or moral teaching. But there is an abundance of 
gaiety, and sparkling and genial charm. Many of them could be 
French just as well as Spanish. The model for a vast number of 
them is Catulle Mendés, one of the writers who influenced Rubén 
Dario most in the stories which appeared in Azul. Guy de Mau- 
passant, master of the short story in France, is another important 
model. And Edgar Allen Poe, as we have already seen, was also an 
important influence. 

Fabio Fiallo is a complete master of the short story in the moder- 
nista manner. He has remained true all throughout his life to the 
poetic creed of this movement. Many others have strayed away from 
modernism and become involved in other currents, but the Dominican 
poet and cuentista has never wavered in his loyalty. Such stories as 
La ultima hazatia de Don Juan, Soika, Manzanas en sazén, Cleo- 
patra, and El Nabab, published in Las manzanas de Mefisto in 1934, 
are just as modernistic in tone as those published last century at the 
height of the movement. The author has remained faithful to the 
tradition of art and beauty of the school of Rubén Dario, Amado 
Nervo, José Santos Chocano, Julian del Casal, and the rest. 

At the age of seventy-three, when such men as Casal, Dario, 
Silva, and many others of his contemporaries have long since been 
dead, Fabio Fiallo still leads an active life in the field of letters. He 
is without question the patriarch of Dominican letters and one of the 
most beloved men of his country. In 1935 friends from all over 
South America gathered to do him homage. The March-April, 1939, 
issue of Correo literario of Santo Domingo paid him tribute by devot- 
ing all of its space to a eulogy of him. 
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He is beloved by Dominicans not only because of his gift for 
writing, which he has never profaned, but also because of his oft- 
proved patriotism. As a young man he fought to bring about order 
and good government. His fairness, bravery, and lack of personal 
interest are proverbial. He has served his country as a soldier and 
as a statesman on countless occasions, representing the republic in 
many diplomatic posts in both America and Europe. 

An outstanding proof of his patriotism was given in 1922, when 
he was thrown into prison by the American government, which had 
taken charge of affairs in Santo Domingo. The reason for this im- 
prisonment was that he had written an article in Las Noticias, of which 
he was one of the editors, calling on the Dominicans to forget their 
differences and to unite, and scolding his countrymen who had sold 
themselves to the foreign invaders. The result of the article was 
imprisonment and a court-martial. Fabio had wished only to draw 
to the attention of Latin America the plight of his country. In this 
he certainly succeeded. The repercussions of his trial and imprison- 
ment were heard round the world, and such a protest came not only 
from Latin America but from the United States as well, that the poet 
was shortly set at liberty. But not before he had become famous as 
the poet-patriot. 

Both as a poet and as a man Fabio Fiallo still faithfully represents 
the best traditions of the modernista movement. By his writings and 
his personal influence he continues to keep the spark of modernism 
alive today in a world of materialism and mediocrity. 


MARSHALL NUNN 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 

















SPANISH FOLKTALES FROM CALIFORNIA 


The following folktales were collected from California Spanish 
oral tradition several years ago. 


1. Los dos hermanos 


Este era un rey que tenia cuatro hijas, y vivia en un lugar onde estaba 
una serpiente que tenia tres cabezas y que tenian que dale pa comer una 
criatura cada dia. Ya se habia comido a casi todita la gente del pueblo y 
se habia llegau el tiempo cuando tenian que dale a comer a la menor de 
las cuatro. Y mandé la hija menor que la vendaran y la amarraran y la 
llevaran al lugar onde iba siempre la serpiente pa que se la comiera. 

No muy lejos de los palacios del rey vivia un pobre pescador con su 
mujer, y tenian una perra y una yegua. Un dia que andaba pescando, 
pescO un pescau mero, y el pescau le hablo y le dijo: 

— Cuando me lleves a tu casa te comes tu la carne, le das el caldo a 
la perra, a la yegua y a tu mujer, y las espinas las siembras cerca de tu 
casa. 

El! pescador hizo lo que le dijo el pescau mero, y al afio, su mujer parié 
dos infantes muy lindos, la yegua parié dos potrillos pintos, la perra parid 
dos perritos y de las espinas salieron dos lanzas. 

Los dos infantes crecieron a cual mas lindo y valiente. Cuando ya 
fueron de eda, le dijo el mayor a sus padres: 

—Echemen la bendicién, que quiero irme a conocer el mundo. 

Al principio los padres no lo querian dejar ir, pero al fin consintieron, 
le echaron la bendicién, se subid en uno de los potrillos pintos, tomé una 
de las lanzas, y acompafiau sélo de uno de los dos perritos, eché tierra 
de por medio y se fué a correr por el mundo. 

Ya habia caminau munchos y munchos dias cuando tocé la casualidad 
que paso por el reino onde estaba la serpiente que se iba a comer a la hija 
menor del rey. La hall6 vendada y amarrada, esperando que llegara la 
serpiente. El joven se arrimé onde ella estaba y le pregunté que si por qué 
estaba asina, vendada y amarrada. Entonces la princesa le contd todo como 
estaba, y el joven le dijo que si le prometia casarse con él mataba a la 
serpiente y le salvaba la vida. La joven le dijo que estaba giieno, que se 
casaria con él, pero que no creiba que podia matar a la serpiente porque 
era muy feroz y tenia tres cabezas, y que ya munchos principes habian ido 
a peliar con ella y no habian podido hacele nada, que a todos los habia 
matau y se los habia comido. 

— No importa—le respondié el joven—; yo no le tengo miedo y 
aqui me voy a quedar esperando hasta que Ilegue y la mato. 

A poco rato fué llegando la serpiente que venia tirando ramas y ha- 
ciendo unos estruendos. El joven se subiéd en su caballo pinto, tomé su 
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lanza y se le fué encima a la serpiente, y a los primeros encuentros la 
maté y le corté las tres cabezas y las tres lenguas pa llevalas al rey en 
sefial de que la habia matau. La princesa se fué corriendo pa los palacios 
de su padre y llegé gritando: 

—jAi viene mi marido! ; Ai viene mi marido! ; Ai viene mi marido 
que ya mato a la serpiente y le corté las cabezas! 

Todos los que estaban en el palacio salieron a ver lo que habia sucedido, 
y luego que la priucesa les conté todo, se quedaron aguardando a que 
llegara el joven. Pero el joven no lIlegaba porque se habia ido a pasiar 
por la plaza antes de ir al palacio. 

Y en lo que andaba el joven pasiandose por la plaza, lleg6 un negro 
y incontré a la serpiente muerta y dijo: 

— Ora le llevo las cabezas al rey y le digo que yo maté a la serpiente 
y me caso con la princesa. 

Y se llevé las cabezas y fué y se las ensefié al rey y le pidid la mano 
de la princesa. Cuando el rey vido las tres cabezas de la serpiente, le dijo 
que estaba giieno, que se casaria con la princesa porque palabra de rey 
no se vuelve atras. Pero la princesa dijo que era mentira y le dijo al rey 
quien era el que habia matau a la serpiente. 

— El que maté a la serpiente — le dijo—es un joven que anda en un 
potro pinto, con un perrito pinto y con una lanza en la mano. 

El rey no creiba lo que decia la princesa y le dijo que tenia que casarse 
con el negro. Pero a este tiempo Ileg6 el joven en su bonito caballo pinto, 
y cuando supo que el negro decia que él habia matau a la serpiente y que 
el rey lo creiba y lo iba a casar con la princesa, le dijo al rey que mirara 
las cabezas de la serpiente a ver si tenian lenguas. El rey las miré y cuando 
vido que no tenian lenguas, le dijo al negro: 

— ; Onde estan las lenguas? 

El negro no supo qué responder y sdlo se avergonzé6, pero el joven 
le dijo al rey: 

— Pa que vea que yo fui el que maté a la serpiente, aqui estan las 
lenguas. Yo se las corté a las cabezas y las traiba conmigo. 

Entonces todo se arregl6 y el joven se cas6 con la princesa. 

Unos dias después del casorio salieron el joven y su mujer al balcén 
pa platicar y el joven vido un jumito que salia muy derechito pal cielo 
muy lejos de onde ellos estaban. Luego que lo vido, le dijo a su mujer: 

— ; Qué jumito es aquél ? 

Y la princesa, su mujer, le respondié: 

—jAy, Dios mio! Es la Tierra de Iras y no Volveras, y todas las 
personas que van alla no vuelven nunca. 

Entonces el joven le dijo: 

— Pues yo quiero ir. ;Qué me ha de suceder? 

— No—le dijo su mujer —; es la Tierra de Iras y no Volveras y si 
vas no te vuelvo a ver. 
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Pero él no se quiso crer de su mujer y se subiéd en su caballo pinto 
y se fué con su lanza y su perrito. 

Cuando llegé a onde estaba el jumito hallo a una vieja hechicera que 
le invité a que se apiara de su caballo y entrara a su casa. Alrededor vido 
el joven munchos caballos amarraus y otros muertos, y el jumo que salia 
era de onde la vieja quemaba a todas las personas que mataba. Adentro 
de su casa tenia una trampa y no mas entraban y se sumia el suelo y ya 
no salian. El joven entré, cayé en la trampa y la vieja lo mato. 

A los tres dias que no volvié, la princesa se puso muy triste y creyd 
que ya su marido no volveria. Pero a este tiempo salié de su casa el 
hermanito del joven a buscar a su hermano. Como se habia tardau tanto, 
el segundo hermanito les pidié licencia a sus padres pa ir a buscar a su 
hermano. Era uno mismo con su hermano. Se subié en el otro potro pinto, 
que era uno mismo con el primero, tomo la otra lanza y el otro perrito 
y se fué en busca de su hermano. Y llevaba también una redomita que le 
habia dejau su hermano, llena de Agua de la Vida. 

Después de caminar unos dias, llegé al palacio onde vivia la princesa, 
la mujer de su hermano, y no mas lo vieron llegar con un caballo, lanza 
y perrito lo mismo que el otro, todos creyeron que era el joven primero y 
hasta la princesa crey6 que era su marido. Le hicieron un gran recibi- 
miento, lo invitaron a comer y lo trataban que no sdlo. Entonces él malicié 
que su hermano se habia casau con esa princesa, pero no quiso decir nada. 
Al fin y al fan se Ilegé la noche y se fueron a dormir. Y luego que se 
acost6 la princesa, puso el hermanito la lanza clavada en el medio de la 
cama y le dijo: 

— De aquel lau de la lanza duermes tu y de éste yo. 

Asina pasaron la noche, y otro dia muy de majfiana se levanté el her- 
manito y esper6 a la princesa en el balcén. Ella estaba muy almirada y muy 
enojada con él porque creiba que era su marido. Pero cuando lo vido no le 
dijo nada y se senté junto de él. Entonces vido él el jumito y le pregunté 
a la princesa: 

— i Qué jumito es aquél ? 

Y ella, media sorprendida, le dijo: 

—jAy, Dios mio! Es la Tierra de Iras y no Volverds. :Que no 
fuites alla? 

Y él entonces malicié que seguro ai era onde estaba su hermanito y le 
dijo: 

— No; no fui, pero ora voy. 

Y entonces se subié en su caballo pinto, tomé su lanza y acompafiau 
de su perrito se fué pa onde se via el jumito. 

Pa la tarde llegé y vido al caballo de su hermano amarrau y al perro 
echau ai en un lau y supo de cierto que por ai estaba su hermano. La vieja 
hechicera salié a recibilo, pero él, que ya habia maliciau lo que le habia 
sucedido a su hermano, tomo su lanza y atravesé a la vieja, la dejé ai 
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muerta y entr6é a buscar a su hermano. Adentro de la casa lo hallé muerto, 
pero sacé su redomita de Agua de la Vida y le dié unas gotas y lo revivid. 
Entonces le conté todo, como habia salido a buscalo, como habia estau 
con la princesa y todo. 

Entonces el hermano mayor se encelé, sacé su lanza y maté al her- 
manito. Pero después se puso a pensar lo que habia hecho y se arrepintié 
y tomé la redomita y le dié a beber Agua de la Vida. Entonces fué recor- 
dando el hermanito, como quien despierta de un suefio, y le dijo a su 
hermano: 

— Que estaba dormido? 

— Si—le respondié —. Estabas dormido. 

Entonces se volvieron los dos juntos y todo se arreglo. 

Y el cuento se acabo. 


(Told by Simona Fernandez, age 50, San José.) 
2. Como la sal al agua 


Este era un rey que vivia con su esposa y sus tres hijas en un pais 
muy bonito y tenian munchos criados y de todo. La reina, su esposa, se 
murié y se qued6 viudo con sus tres hijas. 

Un dia cuando estaba muy triste, salié el rey al balcén de su palacio 
y llam6 a sus hijas pa platicar con ellas. Cuando estaban platicando les 
pregunté que si qué tanto lo querian. La mayor le respondidé que lo queria 
como a todo el mundo, la segunda respondié que lo queria como el cielo a 
la tierra, y la tercera le respondi6 que lo queria como la sal al agua. El 
rey se sintié muy satisfecho con las respuestas de las dos primeras, pero 
crey6 que la menor no lo queria y se noj6 muncho con ella. Entonces llamé 
a sus criados negros y les dijo: 

— Llévemen esta mala hija pa los montes y matenla. Y pa saber de 
cierto que es muerta cértenle un dedo y saquenle los ojos y traigamen el 
dedo y los ojos so pena de muerte. 

Los negros se fueron con la nifia y cuando ya habian llegau a los montes 
se pusieron a pensar cémo podrian dejala viva porque les daba lastima de 
vela tan bonita y tan jovencita. Al fin encontraron un pastor que tenia 
munchas borregas y le pidieron una borrega pa matala y sacale los ojos. 
El pastor les dié la borrega y la mataron y le sacaron los ojos pa llevarselos 
al rey. Entonces le cortaron un dedo a la princesa, la dejaron libre y se 
fueron a entregale al rey el dedo y los ojos. El rey creyé que habian de 
veras matau a la princesa y no les pregunt6 nada. 

Un afio después andaba cazando otro rey por los mismos montes onde 
estaba la pobre princesa, ya sin ropa y sdlo cubierta de sus largas trenzas 
que le caiban como tunica por todo el cuerpo. Y estaba también murre 
flaca y amarillenta porque sdlo vivia con raices y frutas del monte. El 
rey que pas6 por ai se perdié en el monte y no podia incontrar su camino 
cuando redepente vido que muy cerca de él estaba un bulto que se movia 
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como animal. Al principio creyé que era un oso, porque los cabellos 
negros de la princesa le cubrian todo el cuerpo. Y ya iba a tirale con su 
fusil cuando reflejé que parecia un ser humano. Entonces se acercé y le 
dijo: 

— De parte de Dios te pido que me digas si eres de este mundo o del otro. 

Y la princesa le contestdé: 

— Soy de este mundo. 

Entonces el rey se acercé a platicar con ella y ella le conté todo lo que 
le habia sucedido y de como y por qué estaba ai en el monte. El rey se 
almiré muncho de todo y le dijo que queria casarse con ella. Ella le dijo 
que giieno, y ella misma, que conocia muy bien el camino, lo sacé de onde 
andaba perdido. 

Entonces el rey, que era muy joven y muy giien mozo, se llevé a la 
princesa pa su palacio y se cas6 con ella. 

Al banquete convidaron al rey, el padre de la princesa. El rey vino 
con sus dos hijas mayores y todos se sentaron a comer muy contentos y 
todos muy almiraus de ver qué linda estaba la princesa que habia venido 
a casarse con el rey. Habian todas clases de manjares y bebidas y a todos 
les sirvieron los criados de todo, pero al padre de la princesa no le pusieron 
ni sal ni agua. La princesa les habia ordenau que no le pusieran ni sal 
ni agua pa ver si la conocia. El rey, su padre, estaba muy almirau cuando 
vido que no le pusieron ni sal ni agua, pero no dijo nada. 

Después de la comida salieron todos al balcén y todos le preguntaron 
al padre de la princesa que si qué tal habia estau la comida, que cémo le 
habia gustau. 

— Muy giieno estaba todo — dijo el rey—, no mas que no me daban 
agua y que mi comida no tenia sal. 

Entonces el rey que se habia casau con su hija le dijo: 

— 2Se acuerda usté que una vez les pregunté a sus tres hijas que tenia 
qué tanto lo querian y que la mayor respondié que lo queria como a todo 
el mundo, la segunda que como el cielo a la tierra y la menor que como 
la sal al agua? 

El rey respondié que si se acordaba. Y entonces el otro rey le pregunté: 

—2Y se acuerda también que mandé matar a su hija menor porque no 
le gust6é su respuesta? 

Y él respondié que si se acordaba. 

— Giieno — le dijo el otro rey —; pues su hija menor es la que mas le 
quiere. Ha visto por su propia experiencia que lo que hace mas falta es 
la sal y el agua y que nunca se pueden separar. Por eso su hija menor le 
dijo que lo queria como la sal al agua. 

Y entonces le conté como habia sucedido todo, y el rey se contentd 


con su hija y ella y su marido vivieron muy felices en su palacio por 
munchos afios. 


(Told by Simona Fernandez, age 50, San José.) 
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3. El caballo zaino 


Habia una vez dos viejitos que no tenian familia y todos los dias le 
rogaban a Dios que les diera un hijo. Rezaron tanto que al fin y al fan, ya 
de viejitos, les concediéd Dios lo que querian y les dié un hijo. 

Cerca de ellos vivia un hombre que tenia tanto dinero que no sabia 
qué hacer con él. Y luego que supo que los viejitos habian tenido un hijo, 
fué a velos y les pidié de favor que le dejaran hacelo cristiano. Ellos con- 
sintieron y el rico bautizé al nifio y le pusieron por nombre Nicolas Alonso. 

El joven crecié y lleg6 a ser un valiente mozo y de muy giienas maneras. 
El rico, su padrino, lo queria muncho y le daba de todo, y cuando ya el 
mozo crecié, le decia siempre que escogiera de su casa lo que quisiera, 
caballo o dinero. Y desde nifio Nicolas Alonso se habia interesau en un 
caballito zaino, flaco y feo. 

Un dia fué el joven a la casa de su padrino y le dijo: 

— Padrino, ya que siempre me ofrece sus riquezas y me dice que es- 
coja caballos, le voy a pedir uno. 

— Pide lo que quieras—le dijo su padrino—y si escoges caballo, 
escoge el mejor de toda la caballada. 

— Giieno — le contesté el joven —; pues le ruego que me dé el caba- 
llito zaino. 

El rico se almiré6 muncho de ver que su aijau escogia el pior de todos 
sus caballos, y le dijo: 

— Pero aijau, ;por qué me pides un potro tan ensinificante? 3; Por 
qué no escoges uno de los mejores? ; Por qué no escoges el prieto gu el 
blanco, que son los mas ligeros de estas comarcas ? 

— No importa —le dijo el joven —. Yo no quiero sino al zaino. 

— Giieno — dijo el rico—. Haz lo que quieras. 

Entonces el joven fué y lazé al potrillito zaino y lo amans6 y le puso 
el nombre de Zaino Consuelo, que en él creiba y en Dios adoraba. 

Después de algun tiempo, cuando ya su Zaino Consuelo estaba bien 
amansau, se lleg6 el dia de una gran fiesta en un pueblo que estaba cua- 
renta leguas de onde el joven vivia, y se le metié la idea de ir al pueblo 
en su caballito. Fué y les pidié licencia a sus padres y ellos le dijieron que 
estaba giieno, que fuera a pedile licencia a su padrino, que de ellos la 
tenia. Entonces fué pa case su padrino y le dijo: 

— Padrino, quiero ir al pueblo que esta a cuarenta leguas de aqui a 
la fiesta que va a haber y vengo a pedile su licencia. Ya la de mis padres 
la tengo. 

— Mi licencia también la tienes —le dijo su padrino—. Toma este 
dinero pa que gastes. Te doy trescientos pesos. 

— Munchas gracias —le dijo el joven. 

Se fué entonces a ensillar a su Zaino Consuelo. Y luego que lo ensillé, 
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puso su duro acero en la mochila y su soga en los tientos y fué a deciles 
adiés a su padrino y a sus padres. Cuando le dijo adiés a su padrino, le 
dijo el padrino: 

— Diviértete bien y haz lo que quieras. Pero una cosa te voy a alvertir, 
y €s que ai en ese pueblo onde vas vive un hombre muy valiente y poderoso 
que se llama don Diego Colombro, y por nada del mundo no te vayas a 
meter con él. El joven le prometié que seguiria su consejo y se marché. 

Cuando ya anochecia lleg6 al pueblo y paré en una casa sin hablar 
muncho. Otro dia ensillé su caballo y se fué pa la plaza a ver los juegos 
y las carreras. Y luego que llegé a las carreras se paré solo en una esquina 
a mirar. Al poco rato se lleg6é onde estaba uno que montaba en un caballo 
blanco que ya a todos les habia ganau y le dijo que si queria correr con él. 
Y el joven le respondié: 


— Mi caballito no es ligero, pero correré pa que no diga la gente 
que soy cobarde. 


— Muy bien — dijo el del caballo blanco—. ; Qué distancia corremos 
y cuanto apostamos ? 

— Correremos trescientas yardas, a peso la yarda —, contesté el joven. 

— Giieno — dijo el del caballo blanco—. ; Quién quieres que corra tu 
caballito ? 

—A naide conozco aqui y yo mismo lo correré — le dijo el joven. 

Se prepararon pa la carrera y les midieron las trescientas yardas, y 
pusieron los jueces y cada uno le entregé a los jueces los trescientos pesos. 
Entraron en la carrera. Partieron igualitos. Al caballo blanco lo quisieron 
acabar a azotes, pero se qued6 atras. El Zaino Consuelo llegé a los cabres- 
tos mas de diez yardas adelante y sin ningun esfuerzo. Todos se mara- 
villaron pero no dijieron nada. Los jueces le entregaron a Nicolas Alonso 
los seiscientos pesos, y él ensillé su Zaino Consuelo, fué y gasté unos 
cuatro riales en dulces y se fué pa su casa. 

Pero cuando ya se iba, lleg6 un hombre en un caballo palomino y Ilamé 
al joven y le dijo: 

— :Cuanto quieres, joven, por tu caballito? 

— Nada — le dijo el joven—. Si lo quiere, ai esta. Es suyo. 

—no soy limosnero—le dijo don Diego Colombro—. Tengo dinero 
bastante pa comprarte a ti con toi [todo y] caballo. 
— Pues ora no se lo doy por ningun dinero—le dijo el joven. 

— Ya veremos — dijo don Diego Colombro —. De una gu otra manera 
ese caballo sera mio. 

— Giieno — respondié el joven, y se fué pa su casa en su caballito. 

Don Diego Colombro lo siguié a una vista y sin que naide lo viera 
lleg6 con el joven hasta muy cerca de la casa y se escondié. El joven 
lleg6, les conté a sus padres lo que le habia pasau y se acost6 pa descansar. 
A su Zaino Consuelo lo solté y pronto se fué a juntar con la demas caba- 
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llada onde era su querencia. Pero durante la noche, cuando todos estaban 
dormidos, don Diego Colombro fué y agarré al Zaino Consuelo y se lo 
llev6 pa su casa. 

Otro dia, cuando el joven se levanté pa ir a ver a su caballito, no lo 
hallé y se puso muy triste. Maliciéd que don Diego Colombro se lo habia 
robau, pero no dijo nada, sino que se encerré en su cuarto y no queria comer 
ni beber nada. Sus padres y su padrino fueron a velo y él les contd lo 
que le habia pasau y les dijo: 

— No como ni bebo hasta que no vuelva a ver a mi Zaino Consuelo. 

Y su padrino le dijo: 

— No te apenes por eso. Anda y escoge otro caballo, el que tu quieras; 
no te aflijas por tan poca cosa. 

— No—les dijo—. A mi Zaino Consuelo es al que quiero. 

Asina se estuvo tres dias sin comer y beber hasta que al fin y al fan 
le dijieron que estaba giieno, que comiera y bebiera y se fuera a buscar a 
su Zaino Consuelo. 

— Si consigues tu caballo a las giienas, trailo—le dijieron —; pero no 
lo consigas a las malas. 

— Giieno —les dijo—, y se fué a buscar a su caballo. 

Ensillé el joven un caballo y se fué muy contento. Como habia sos- 
pechau que don Diego Colombro era el que le habia robau su caballo, se 
fué derecho pal pueblo onde vivia. Al llegar a la casa de don Diego, vido 
a su caballito que andaba ai pastiando y como lo conocia pronto se vino 
para onde él estaba. Giieno, pues le eché un martig6n, se subiéd en él y 
con el otro caballo de diestro partié pa su casa. 

Don Diego Colombro no lo vido, pero su esposa, que estaba en cinta 
y estaba descansando en una silla afuera de la casa, vido al joven que se 
llevaba al Zaino Consuelo y se puso a llorar. A poco rato llegé don Diego 
y le dijo: 

— Esposa, ;por qué lloras? ; Qué te ha sucedido? 

— Cémo no he de llorar? — respondiéd su esposa—. Por aqui pasé 
el joven que vino a la fiesta hace algunos dias y se llevé al caballito zaino, 
el que tenias pastiando en la vega. 

Don Diego no la creiba al principio, pero luego que supo que era verda 
se noj6 muncho y le dijo a su mujer: 

— Voy a seguilo y de un modo o de otro se lo voy a quitar. 

Y ensillé su caballo blanco, se vistid bien, se puso espuelas de plata, 
metié su acero en la mochila y se despidié de su mujer. La mujer lloraba 
y lloraba y le decia que no fuera a arriesgar su vida, pero don Diego, 
furioso como un lién, partié al galope pa alcanzar a Nicolas Alonso. 

Ya era casi a medio dia cuando lo devisé voltiando una lomita y desde 
lejos le grité que se parara. Nicolas Alonso no quiso mostrar cobardia 
y se paré a defender a su Zaino Consuelo, que era suyo. Don Diego se le 
acercé y sacando la espada de la mochila, le dijo: 
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— Hoy te tengo de alcanzar 
y te tengo de azotar, 
pa que veas con qué franqueza 
te has puesto a ilo [irlo] a robar. 


Y Nicolas Alonso, desenvainando también la espada, le contesté: 


— Es deshonor de los hombres 
esa tu gran cobardia. 
Apéate y lo veras; 
ya se llegé nuestro dia. 


Comenzé6 la reyerta y don Diego se le fué encima a Nicolas Alonso pa 
acabar con él de dos o tres espadazos. Nicolas Alonso se capié y don 
Diego dié sus golpes en el suelo. Y entonces Nicolas Alonso se le fué 
encima a don Diego con tanta furia que de tres golpes mortales lo eché 
al suelo y cayé el pobre de don Diego sin sentido. Luego que don Diego 
se vido sangrando, abatido y vencido, le dijo a Nicolas Alonso: 

— Joven, no me des mas golpes porque ya me has vencido. Ora te 
ruego que me subas en mi caballo y me Ileves a mi casa, onde esta mi 
mujer llorando y esperandome. 

— Muy bien —le dijo Nicolas Alonso. 

Y lo subié en su caballo y lo llevé pa su casa. La mujer lloraba sin 
consuelo de ver a su marido herido y sangrando, pero él le dijo que el 
joven no tenia la culpa, que él era el alevoso. 

Entonces Nicolas Alonso se fué pa su casa con su caballito. No mas 
llegé y le pregunté su padrino que si de qué manera lo traiba, a las giienas 
gu a las malas. Nicolas Alonso le dijo que a las giienas y el padrino dijo 
que estaba giieno. Cuando vido a su madre, ella le hizo la misma pregunta 
y él contesté de la misma manera, que a las giienas. Pero cuando vido que 
parecia triste en vez de contento con su caballito, su madre le volvié a 
preguntar si traiba el caballo a las giienas gu a las malas, y entonces Nico- 
las Alonso le contesté: 

— Madre, a usté no la puedo engafiar. Lo traigo a las malas. Dejé a 
don Diego Colombro, que es el que me lo habia robau, con tres heridas 
mortales que por ellas resuella. 

Su madre entonces se puso a llorar y le rogé que volviera a ver a don 
Diego pa pedile perdén. Y entonces el joven ensillé su Zaino Consuelo 
y se fué otra vez pan case [para en casa de] don Diego. 

Cuando llegé, don Diego estaba ya muriéndose y luego que lo vido le dijo: 

— Nicolas Alonso, te voy a pedir un favor. Ya estoy para morir. 
Quiero que hagas cristiano a este nifio que esta pa nacer. Todas mis 
tierras y posesiones son tuyas. Ti quedas de duefio de todo. 

El joven le dijo que haria todo lo que le pedia y asina se quedé de 
rey de ese lugar y heredé toda la riqueza de don Diego Colombro. 


(Told by Pedro Romero, age 70, Montecito.) 
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4. Estrella de Venus 


Estas eran dos hermanas que vivian con sus agiielitos, que eran ya muy 
viejitos. Una de las hermanas era muy bonita y muy giiena y le decian 
Cenicilla porque siempre la tenian trabajando en la cocina y haciendo todo 
el trabajo duro de la casa. La otra era muy negra y muy fea y muy mala 
y le decian Carboncilla. Esta hermana era muy mala con Cenicilla y le 
pegaba y la maltrataba por todo. 

Los viejitos tenian un borreguito y lo estaban engordando pa matalo. 
Todos los dias Cenicilla le decia al agiielito: 

— Tatita, ;cuando matamos el borreguito? 

Y el agiielito le respondia: 

— Cuando cague bolitas de cebo. 

Y entonces Cenicilla le decia: 

— Tatita, cuando mates el borreguito yo quiero el menudito para mi. 

Mataron al borreguito y el agiielito le did el menudito a Cenicilla y se 
fué a lavalo al rio. Pero, como estaba tan cansada de trabajar y porque 
la hermana fea la trataba tan mal, se durmié y los pescaditos se lo llevaron. 
Entonces se puso muy apenada y creiba que sus agiielitos la iban a castigar 
y se jué a buscar el menudito. Y llegé a un lugar y encontré a una sefiora 
vestida de negro, que era la Virgen, en un bosque que no transitaba naide. 
La nifia iba llorando, cuando la Virgen le dijo: 

— Por qué lloras, nifia? ; Qué haces en estos bosques tan riesgosos? 

La nifia le dijo lo que le habia pasau y la Virgen le dijo: 

— No estés triste. Mira; toma esta varita y anda mas adelante hasta 
onde encuentres una capilla y una iglesia; y dale tres golpes a la puerta 
y va a salir un negrito. Y cuando el negrito te abra la puerta, entra y 
destruye todos los santos y estampas y todo. Y vas detras del altar mayor 
y ai en un barrilito hallaras tu menudito. 

Llegé la nifia y le did tres golpes a la puerta de la iglesia, salié el negrito 
y desaparecié y ella entr6é. Se arrimé a la estampa del Sefior y se hincd 
y dijo: 

— Cémo es posible que te destruya? 

Y con un mandilito que traiba limpiaba la estampa. Y asi siguid. Y 
después de limpiar todas las estampas y arreglar todo muy bien en lugar 
de destruir, jué y trujo agua en su mandilito y regé y barrié la iglesia con 
una escoba que hizo de ramas y limpié todo muy bien. Y entonces jué 
detras del altar mayor y abrié un barrilito que vido y en vez de encontrar 
su menudito encontr6é una estrella que solita se le pegd en la frente. Y, 
muy asustada, queria quitarsela, pero no jué posible y la estrella mas y 
mas brillaba y mas hermosa parecia la nifia. Y viendo que no podia qui- 
tarsela, rasg6 un pedazo de su mandilito y se amarré la frente pa que no 
vieran la estrella. Entonces se jué, pero de miedo no se jué derecho a la 
casa de sus agiielitos. 

En el camino se encontré otra vez a la Virgen y la Virgen le dijo que 
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tuviera siempre muncho cuidau de su varita, que seria su suerte y que 
no tuviera miedo de nada. Se jué por fin a su casa y escondio su varita. 
Y cuando le pegaban le quitaban su mandil y le vian la estrella y la fea 
de Carboncilla le decia: ; 

— ; Que se la quiten y me la pongan a mi! 

Pero mas y mas brillaba la estrella y mas linda parecia Cenicilla. 

Entonces encerraron a Cenicilla y la tenian como en una carcel. Y 
cuando Carboncilla supo cémo habia Cenicilla hallau la estrella cuando se 
le perdié el menudito en el rio, jué y le dijo a sus agiielitos que mataran 
otro borreguito pa que le dieran el menudito. Asi lo hicieron y le dieron 
el menudito. Pero cuando Carboncilla jué al rio a lavalo y se hizo la 
dormida, los pescaditos se lo robaron. Encontré a la Virgen y la Virgen 
le dijo lo mismo que le habia dicho a Cenicilla. Y la fea y mala de Carbon- 
cilla jué y entré en la iglesia y destruy6 todo. Y jué y destapé un barrilito 
que estaba detras del altar mayor y salid un moco y se le pegé en la frente, 
y entre mas se lo queria quitar mas le crecia. Y asina con el moco en la 
frente y mas fea que nunca se jué a su casa. Y los agiielitos le pegaron. 

Y la otra que estaba encerrada y que le decian ora Estrella de Venus 
era muy giiena y muy giiena cristiana, pero como la tenian encerrada no 
iba a misa. Y tenia su varita y un perrito. Y una vez queria ir a la iglesia 
el domingo y jué y sacé su varita de virtua y dijo: 

—jAqui mi varita! Por la virti que tienes y por la virtti que Dios 
te did, dame un vestido que nunca se haiga visto y unos zapatos de oro. 
Y pronto tuvo todo lo que deseaba y se vistid como una princesa y se jué 
a la iglesia en un coche que también le pidié a su varita de virtu. Y se jué 
derecho al altar mayor y la gente toda almirada. Y el padre voltiaba a 
cada momento pa ver a Estrella de Venus que parecia un angel. Y cuando 
se acabé la misa todos querian vela, pero llamé a su varita de virti y 
enseguida se escapo de la iglesia, se jué a su casa y naide la vido. Llegé 
a su casa sin que la vieran y se encerr6é otra vez. 

— Si vieras qué nifia tan hermosa jué hoy a la iglesia—le decia 
Carboncilla. 

— Pues era yo— decia Estrella de Venus. 

— | Qué has de ser tu, pelada! —le decia Carboncilla—. Si tenia una 
estrella en la frente mas bonita que la tuya. 

— Pues era yo—seguia diciendo Estrella de Venus. 

Por segunda vez jué Estrella de Venus a la iglesia y sucedié lo mismo 
que antes. Y ya llegé a oidos de todos los principes. Y todos iban a la 
iglesia pa ver si iba otra vez Estrella de Venus. Y la tercera vez Estrella 
de Venus le pidiéd a su varita de virtt vestidos mas lindos que nunca y 
chinelas de oro. Y cuando entré en la iglesia todos los principes estaban 
mas almiraus que nunca. Y cuando ya se iba, salieron todos a ver si la 
podian agarrar y un principe puso una plancha de cera en la puerta pa que 
la pisara y se pegara. 
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Salié Estrella de Venus muy apurada y pisé la plancha de cera y se le 
qued6 pegada una chinela de oro y se jué corriendo a su casa. El principe 
agarré la chinela de oro y se quedé con ella. 

Cuando Carboncilla lleg6é a su casa jué a buscar a Estrella de Venus, 
que ya habia vuelto antes, y le dijo: 

— Si vieras que qué nifia tan hermosa y tan bien vestida jué hoy a la 
iglesia. Tenia una estrella mas hermosa que la tuya y dejé una de sus 
chinelas de oro en una plancha de cera que le puso uno de los principes 
que jué a la iglesia. 

— Pues era yo—le decia Estrella de Venus. 

— | Qué has de ser tu! — le decia Carboncilla. 

Y cuando iba otra vez a hablar Estrella de Venus, le did una bofetada. 

Y entonces el principe que tenia la chinela de oro de Estrella de Venus 
hizo publicar un bando que se queria casar con la joven que le viniera la 
chinela de oro, rica o pobre, fea o bonita. Y las dos hermanas Carboncilla 
y Estrella de Venus calzaban zapatos del mismo numero. El principe 
esculcé toda la suida, pero a naide le vino la chinela. Al fin y al fan llegé 
a la casita onde vivian los agiielitos y encontré a la hermana fea, la del 
moco en la frente, Carboncilla, y le dijo y explicé que toda la suida habia 
andau buscando a ver a quien le venia la chinela de oro y que habia echau 
un bando que se casaria con la que le viniera, rica o pobre, fea o bonita. 
Y la otra hermana, Estrella de Venus, estaba encerrada. 

La chinela le vino a Carboncilla y el principe mand6é por su carruaje 
y todo pa llevarsela y casarse con ella. Cuando ya salian mandé Estrella 
de Venus a su perrito y le dijo que saliera y se parara delante de los 
caballos y ladrara y no los dejara andar. Asina lo hizo el perrito y el 
principe pregunt6 que si por qué ladraba el perrito y no dejaba andar a 
los caballos. 

— Es este perro cochino que esta aqui molestando — dijo la agiielita. 

Y ai estaba el perrito ladra y ladra y no dejaba andar a los caballos, 
hasta que el principe dijo: 

— Aqui hay algo. Algo contiene esto. Yo me voy a volver pa atras 
a ver qué hay. 

El caso es que volvié, quiso que no quiso la agiielita que tenia a Estre- 
lla de Venus encerrada, quebré la puerta de onde salia el perrito y hallé 
a Estrella de Venus vestida con el mismo traje que llevaba la tercera vez 
que jué a la iglesia, sdlo que le faltaba la chinela de oro que habia dejau 
pegada a la plancha de cera. Cuando el principe la vido, la abrazé y luego 
le puso la otra chinela y le dijo: 

— Tu has de ser mi esposa. 

Y se la llevé en su carruaje y se cas6 con ella. Y la otra se quedé en 
la casa con su moco en la frente. 


(Told by Maria Robles, age 63, Mayfield.) 
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5. La nifia sin brazos 


Este era un padre muy rico que tenia una hija tnica a quien queria 
muncho y no le podia negar nada de lo que ella queria. Y ella era muy 
giiena cristiana y muy caritativa y muy devota de San José. Y todos los 
dias, desde que amanecia, se sentaba en una ventana de su casa pa repartir 
comida y dinero a cuantos impedidos y pobres se presentaban. 

Cuando su padre reflejé que ya su hija estaba acabando con su fortuna, 
la regafid y le dijo que ya no les diera mas a aquellos impedidos y pobres, 
pero ella siguié como antes, dandoles comida y dinero. Y cuando el padre 
vido que su hija no le queria obedecer y que seguia derrochando su for- 
tuna, mandé llamar a unos dotores pa que le mocharan los brazos. Y la 
pobre nifia jué entonces y se arrodillé delante de San José y se puso a hacer 
oracién al tiempo cuando llegaban los impedidos y pobres, y cuando los 
vido les dijo: 

— Perdonen, que ya no tengo brazos y no puedo dales nada. 

Los impedidos y pobres se jueron muy tristes, rogando a Dios por los 
brazos de la nifia. Y la nifia se puso a pensar que por qué la habria su 
padre cortau los brazos. Y le causaba muncho sentimiento y dolor que 
sus impedidos y pobres se iban sin podeles dar nada y todos rogando a 
Dios por sus brazos. Y decidié irse perdida por onde sus padres jamas 
supieran de ella y jué y le dijo a la criada: 

— Ponme mi ropa y vamos a dar una vuelta a la calle. 

Y cuando ya habian ido una distancia de su casa, le dijo a la criada 
que juera a la casa a traile su portamonedas y cuando la criada volvié ya 
se habia ido y no la pudo encontrar. 

Cuando su padre supo que se habia ido, procuré buscarla, pero no la 
pudo encontrar. Y andando andando, la nifia llegé por fin a la casa de 
una anciana en un desierto y se acercé a pedir permiso pa descansar. La 
anciana salié muy contenta al ver aquella preciosa nifia y la recibid en 
su casa y le dijo que podia quedarse con ella. 

Y la anciana tenia un hijo y pronto pensé en casar a su hijo con la 
joven. Y le escribié una carta a su hijo, diciéndole que viniera a ver a la 
joven pa ver si le gustaba. Y vino el joven y le gusté la nifia y arreglaron 
el casamiento. 

Después de estar casados por unos meses tuvo el joven que irse a la 
guerra y dejé a su joven esposa con su madre. Y a los nueve meses la nifia 
tuvo un nifio muy hermoso y la madre le mandé a decir a su hijo que su 
esposa habia dau a luz un nifio muy precioso. Y el mozo que le llevaba el 
recau al joven se paré en el camino en casa de un hombre muy charro, y 
este hombre le sacé la carta que llevaba y le metié en la bolsa otra, en la 


cual decia que la nifia habia dau a luz un animal muy feo que naide podia 
ni ver. 
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Llegé el mozo onde estaba su patr6én y le entreg6é la carta sin saber que 
se la habian cambiau. Y el joven, después de ler lo que la carta decia, 
contest6 con otra en la cual decia a su madre que aunque juera animal que 
lo guardaran hasta que él volviera de la guerra. Y al volver lleg6 otra vez 
a la casa de aquel mismo hombre charro y otra vez le cambié la carta secre- 
tamente por otra, y en ésta decia el joven a su madre que corriera de la 
casa a la nifia con su animal, que no queria velos nunca. Y este hombre 
charro era el demonio mismo que queria desbaratar este estau. 

Y cuando esta carta lleg6 su madre y su esposa empezaron a llorar y 
no sabian qué pensar. Al fin la nifia le dijo a la anciana: 

— Echame la bendicién y atame mi nifio bien, que me voy a andar por 
el mundo, porque si mi marido me halla aqui facilmente me mata. 

Y andando, andando, llegé la nifia con su nifiito a una casa solitaria 
cuando ya habia cerrau la noche. Y ai se qued6 cerca y tenia miedo entrar 
cuando salié un anciano y le dijo: 

— Préstame ese nifio que me haga un mandau. 

— No te lo puedo prestar porque esta muy chiquito—le contestd 
la nifia. 

Y entonces el anciano se agach6 y agarr6 al nifio de la mano y le dijo: 

— Toma esta varita. Detras de aquella pefia esta un gusano. Dale 
tres varazos y dile que le dé los brazos a tu mama. 

El nifio jué y le did al gusano tres varazos y cuando volvié hallé a su 
mama con brazos. Y entonces el anciano le dijo que entrara en su casa 
y que no tuviera miedo. Y entré la nifia con su nifio, y a poco rato oyeron 
una voz que decia: 

—  ;Caigo o no caigo? ;Caigo o no caigo? 

— Cai y no estés fastidiando —le dijo el nifio. 

Cuando luego jué cayendo una cantida de dinero y oyeron otra voz 
que dijo: 

— Este es el dinero que ti repartites en tu casa a los impedidos y a los 
pobres. 

Y alzé la nifia la cabeza y vido el altar de San José y empezé a hacer 
oracion : 

— No es aqui el lugar onde me puedes dar todo este dinero. Tu me lo 
daras onde yo te lo pida. 

Y de ai se jué a otro lugar onde puso una casa y ai les daba de comer 
a todos los viajeros que pasaban pa ver si algun dia su esposo pasaba por ai. 

Cuando el marido volvié de la guerra, le pregunt6 a su madre que si 
onde estaba su esposa y su nifio, y su madre le ensefié las cartas y le dijo 
que habia obedecido sus 6rdenes. Y el marido se puso muy triste y 
malicié alguna trampa. Pronto se puso a caminar a ver por cual de los 
vientos llegaba su esposa. Y andando, andando, llegé la casualida que le 
dijieron de la casa de carida onde les daban de comer a los viajeros y llegé 
y pidié posada. Y la mama del nifio quedé almirada cuando vido que su 
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nifio, que a naide se le arrimaba, salié pronto a recibir al viajero y le dijo 
que entrara a comer con ellos. . 
Entré el viajero con el nifio y al ver a la nifia, se qued6 muy sorpren- 
dido y le dijo: 
— Si no juera porque usté tiene brazos diria yo que usté es mi mujer. 
Y en ese momento ella le reconocié y le contd todo lo que habia pasau 
y como habia andau por el mundo con su nifio y cémo San José le habia 
vuelto sus brazos. Y el marido, muerto de gusto, la abrazé a ella y al nifio. 
Y se los llevé pa su casa y vivieron felices por munchos y munchos afios. 


(Told by Francisco de la Cruz, age 56, Santa Barbara.) 


6. Los tres gigantes 


Este era un rey que tenia munchas tierras y sembraba muncho maiz. 
Y tenia munchas vacas y munchos caballos y de todo. Pero cerca de onde 
vivia habia tres gigantes que le robaban vacas y le molestaban siempre 
que se llegaba el tiempo de pizcar su maiz. 

Y un dia llegé a su palacio un endividuo a buscar trabajo. Y se incon- 
tré con el mayordomo y dijo que buscaba trabajo y el mayordomo le 
pregunt6 que si qué trabajos podia hacer. A lo cual respondié el endividuo: 

— Lo que mas me gusta hacer es pizcar maiz y cuidar y ordefiar vacas. 

—.zY cuanto quiere que le paguen? —le pregunté el mayordomo. 

— Nada —contesté—. Yo trabajo sélo por la comida, sélo por la pura 
comida. Y me comprometo a hacer tanto trabajo como todos los demas 
si me dan de comer hasta que Ilene bien la barriga. 

— Arreglau —le dijo el mayordomo. 

Y arreglaron que tenian que dale comida hasta que llenara la barriga 
y que tenia que hacer tanto trabajo como todos los demas. 

Conque otro dia muy de mafiana salieron las cuadrillas a trabajar. Y 
eran mas de diez cuadrillas las que iban a pizcar maiz. Y llegé el mayor- 
domo con el endividuo y le dijo: 

— ;Cémo se llama usté? 

— Me llamo Concha. 

— Giieno, Concha — le dijo—. Orita viene el almuerzo. Ya todos van 
a empezar la pizca del maiz. A ver si hace usté tanto trabajo como todos 
los demas. Si no, pena de la vida. 

Empez6 Concha a pizcar maiz y para la hora del almuerzo ya habia 
acabau la mita de su trabajo. Llegaron con la comida y le dieron el al- 
muerzo. 

— : Qué tal estuvo el almuerzo? — le pregunté el mayordomo. 


— Asina no mas —contest6 Concha—. No he Ilenau bien la barriga. 
Asina no mas. 


Y el mayordomo le dijo: 
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— Pues para medio dia les diré que le traigan un poco mas. 

Giieno, pues siguieron con la pizca y pa las dos de la tarde, una hora 
antes de todos los otros, ya Concha habia terminau todo su trabajo, que 
era como todos los otros juntos. Y llegaron con la comida y le dieron a 
Concha lo que les daban a diez de los trabajadores, pero se quej6 de que 
no le habian dau ni pa empezar. 

— : Qué tal, amigo? —le dijo el mayordomo—. ; Le dieron bastante? 

— Apenas me sirve para alimento — dijo Concha—. Por lo menos no 
me moriré de hambre. 

Y cuando el rey supo que Concha habia hecho el trabajo de todos los 
otros juntos, mandé que lo llevaran al palacio con musica, y ai le dieron 
varios mozos pa su servicio. Y el rey lo puso entonces de vaquero pa que 
cuidara las vacas y no se las robaran los gigantes. Y llamé a Concha y 
le dijo: 

— Mira, Concha, todo ese pasto que se ve en esa Ilanada es mio de esa 
sierra para aca no mas. Mas alla de esa sierra no vayas porque ai se 
encuentran tres gigantes y te pueden devorar con todo y mis vacas. 

Y Concha le contesté: 

— Sacarrial Majesta, usté ordene que se me Ilene la barriga y negocio 
arreglau. 

En la mafiana siguiente salié6 Concha con las vacas y al salir del corral 
se incontré con la mita de un eje de una carreta y lo tom6 pa macana pa 
defenderse. Y llegé a la sierra con las vacas y vido muncho pasto y dejé 
a las vacas andar por todas partes. Y como nunca conocié el miedo jué a 
subir a la parte mas alta de la sierra, cuando vido venir un gigante. Venia 
el gigante muy nojau porque Concha habia dejau las vacas pastiar en su 
sierra y luego que llegé onde estaba, le dijo: 

— i Qué anda haciendo por aqui, amigo? ; Que no sabe usté que este 
es terreno ajeno? Orita mismo lo voy a devorar con todo y vacas. Nada 
mas le voy a preguntar Onde ha visto usté un hombre que pueda peliar 
conmigo. 

— ; Adié!—le dijo Concha—. Aqui mismo lo tiene. Agarremos pa 
abajo. 

Y cuando ya estaba bien preparau Concha con su macana, jué y le dié 
un golpe al gigante con la macana y otro y otro que lo eché a rodar por el 
suelo sin sentido. Y ai lo tapé con piedras y lo dejé. Y el rey estaba viendo 
todo con su antiojo y mand6é munchos soldaus pa que jueran a trai a 
Concha con las vacas. 

Cuando los soldaus llegaron quisieron regafiar a Concha por atrevido, 
pero él se riia de ellos y les dijo: 

— : Qué tienen, gorros de vaqueta, que vienen tan descoloridos? ; Qué 
miedo tienen ? 

— Es que ya te haciamos muerto — le dijo el capitan. 

Y Concha le dijo: 
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— Vayan y diganle al rey que me prepare la comida pa Ilenar bien la 
barriga. 

Y cuando Concha Ilego al palacio, el rey le dijo: 

— No te he dicho, Concha, que no te subas a esa sierra? 

—j; Adié, Sacarrial Majesta ! —le contest6 Concha—. Diga usté que 
me llenen bien la barriga y todo esta arreglau. 

Y de ai no lo sacaban. A todo lo que el rey decia contestaba Concha que 
le llenaran bien la barriga y todo estaba arreglau. 

Otro dia jué Concha a pastiar las vacas a la sierra otra vez y se le 
aparecié el segundo gigante y lo maté como al otro. Y volvidé al palacio y 
el rey le quiso dar otra regafiada, pero Concha contest6 como antes, que le 
llenaran la barriga y todo estaba arreglau. Y jué por tercera vez y maté 
al tercer gigante. Y cuando maté al tercer gigante, se le reventé el chaleco 
y salié un manojo de Ilaves, que eran las llaves del palacio de los gigantes. 
Y jué y se subié hasta mero arriba de la sierra y entré en el palacio y se 
quedo de duefio de todas las riquezas de los gigantes. 

Y volvié al palacio del rey y le contd lo que habia pasau y que ya era 
duefio del palacio de los gigantes. Y el rey le dié una gran comida, bastante 
pa cincuenta soldaus, y le pregunté después: 

— i Qué te parece, Concha? ;Te dieron bastante de comer esta vez? 

— No puedo decir que comi bastante— dijo Concha —, pero ya si- 
quiera dié resultau. 

Y entonces dieron fiestas riales en la suida y llamé el rey a Concha y 
le dijo que otro dia tenia que ir con él a la primera corrida de toros. Y 
Concha le contest6: 


— Eso no es nada. Mande usté que me Ilenen la barriga y todo esta 
arreglau. 


Y la princesa, que no podia ver a Concha por goloso y jatancioso, le 
dijo al rey: 

— No, papa, no lo lleves contigo a las fiestas. No lleves a ese loco. 

— No, hijita—le dijo el rey, su padre—; Concha ira con nosotros. 
Le daremos muncho de comer y veras como todo sale bien. 

Y Concha jué al palacio de los gigantes y volviéd con munchos sacos 
llenos de oro y plata y una espada que les habia quitau a los gigantes. Y 
volvié montau en uno de los caballos magicos de los gigantes y asina se jué 
con el rey pa las fiestas. Y tan presto como le abrieron las puertos jué a 
dar en medio de la plaza de toros. Y pidié que le echaran el primer toro. 
Y entré el toro bramando, pero Concha sélo se pasiaba pa alla y pa aca en 
su caballo magico. Y la gente empezé a gritar y entonces Concha le dié 
una vuelta al caballo y arremetié al toro y de una lanzada lo hizo rodar 
por el suelo. 

Y todos estaban muy almiraus, cuando grit6 Concha que le echaran 
otro toro. Y sucedié lo mismo que antes. Y entonces le echaron otro toro 
y a éste lo maté como a los otros dos. Y con ésa ya naide quiso toriar mas 
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toros y jueron a las carreras. Y subido en su caballo magico Concha gané 
también todas las carreras. Y ya entonces la princesa le dijo al rey que 
queria casarse con Concha. Y Concha dijo que estaba giieno, que mandara 


el rey que le llenaran la barriga y que todo estaba arreglau. Y se casd 
Concha con la princesa. 


(Told by Martina Ibarra, age 54, San Luis Obispo.) 


7. Tortillita maté a Bella 


Este era un rey que tenia una hija y prometié darsela en matrimonio 
al que le diera una adivinanza que no pudiera adivinar. Y si la adivinaba 
lo mandaba matar. 

Y un muchacho le dijo a su agiielita que queria ir a dale una adivinanza 
al rey. Y se jué con su perrita, que se llamaba Bella, y unas tortillitas de 
lonche que le preparé la agiielita. Y la agiielita le habia envenenau las 
tortillitas pa que se muriera antes de que el rey juera a matalo. 

Cuando ya iba en el camino, le dié de comer a su perrita una tortillita 
y la perrita se murid. Y entonces dijo: 

— Ya tengo la primera parte de mi adivinanza. Tortillita maté a Bella. 

Y luego vinieron dos cuervos y comieron carne de la perrita muerta y 
también se murieron. Y el muchacho dijo entonces: 

— Ya tengo otra parte de mi adivinanza. Bella maté a dos. 

Entonces le tiré a una ardilla que vido y le dié a otra que no vido y 
que estaba prefiada. Y jué y le sacé la cria y la as6 en una lumbre que 
hizo con las hojas de un libro y se la comid. Y entonces dijo: 

— Ya tengo otra parte de mi adivinanza. Tiré a quien vide y le dia 
quien no vide. Comi carne criada pero no nacida y en palabras asada. 

Y entonces, como tenia muncha sé, bebié agua del sereno, y dijo: 

— Ya tengo la ultima parte de mi adivinanza. Bebi agua ni del cielo 
ni de la tierra. 

Se jué entonces al palacio del rey y llegé y le eché la adivinanza: 

— Tortillita mat6 a Bella. Bella mat6é a dos. Tiré a quien vide y le 
di a quien no vide. Comi carne criada pero no nacida y en palabras asada. 
Bebi agua ni del cielo ni de la tierra. 


El rey no pudo adivinar y se vido obligau a dale al muchacho a su hija 
en matrimonio. 


(Told by Francisco Gutiérrez, age 68, Santa Barbara.) 


8. De antafio fui hija 


— De antafio fui hija y ora soy madre; 
crio hijo ajeno, marido de mi madre. 
Adivinala, buen rey, y si no, dame a mi padre. 
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Este era un hombre que estaba prisionero y su hija iba a darle leche de 
sus pechos secretamente. Fué y le eché la adivinanza al rey y como no 
pudo adivinar, did libre a su padre. 


(Told by José Jests Calderon, age 63, Santa Barbara.) 


9. Mano Fashico enamorado 


Una vez jué Mano Fashico a ver a su querida, que era una mujer 
casada. Y estaba platicando con ella cuando de repente jué llegando el 
marido. Mano Fashico se escondié en la quesera, pero no se escondié muy 
bien y se le via una pierna. Y entonces la mujer, pa que escondiera la 
pierna, empez6 a cantar, haciéndose la desimulada: 


— Mano Fashico que esta en la quesera, 
esconda la pata que tiene de juera. 


10. Mano Fashico goloso 


Una vez lleg6 Mano Fashico a una casa con muncho hambre y no tenian 
que comer mas que calabazas calientes. Mano Fashico empezé a comer a lo 
voraz y se escapo de quemar el gaznate de calientes que estaban las cala- 
bazas. Y cuando acabé de comer casi tenia cocido el est6mago. 

Poco tiempo después iba un dia por un camino cerca de la orilla de un 
rio, cuando vido que iban en el agua dos calabazas. Tenia muncho hambre, 
pero ni caso que les hizo y empezé a gritar: 

— ; Ya se las llevé el demonio y por eso iran ardiendo! ; Ya se las llevé 
el demonio y por eso iran ardiendo! 


(Both 9 and 10 told by Pio Calderén, age 50, Santa Barbara.) 


11. El grillo y el leén 


Una vez estaba un grillo abajo de una bufiiga y pasé un lidn y lo pisd. 
El grillo salié muy nojau y le pregunté al lidn que si por qué lo habia 
pisau. Y el lidn le respondié con muncho desprecio. 

— iQue no sabes que yo soy el rey de los animales y que piso onde me 
da la gana? 

— No eres tu el rey de los animales, sino yo—le dijo el grillo—; y 
pa que lo creas ven a peliar conmigo. 

— ; Qué has de peliar tu, miserable ! — le dijo el lidn. 

Y entonces el grillo, mas nojau que nunca, le dijo: 

— Pues si quieres peliar conmigo anda y junta todos tus compafieros 
y yo juntaré los mios, y veremos quién puede mas. 

— Giieno — le dijo el lién y se jué bramando a juntar a sus animales. 

Vinieron liones, tigueres, zorras, coyotes y todas clases de animales 
barbaros y fieras y se juntaron con el lién. Y el grillo jué tamién y juntd 
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a todos sus animales, abejas, avispas, mosquitos, cucarachas y pinacates 
y se jué a incontrar al lién. 

Y el lién jué y se subié a una alta sierra con todos sus soldaus pa ver 
de énde venia el grillo. Y luego que lo devisé le dijo al coyote: 

— Quiero probar de antemano el poder del grillo. Vete tu adelante 
a ver si sus soldaus saben peliar. 

— Giieno — le dijo el coyote —, y se jué pa onde se via venir el grillo 
con todos sus compafieros. 

Los demas animales se quedaron atras con el lién pa ver qué le sucedia 
al coyote. Luego que ya se acercaba el coyote, salié el grillo con una abeja 
en un carrizo y cuando el coyote brincé pa devorar al grillo, la abeja se 
le prendié en el estantino piquete y piquete. El coyote eché a juir y volvid 
onde estaba el lidn muerto de miedo. Pero la abeja no se le desprendié hasta 
que no se metié en una laguna. 

— No importa —dijo el lién—. Tenemos que peliar con el grillo y 
acabar con toda su pacota pa que todos sepan que yo soy el rey de todos 
los animales. 

Y salieron todos a incontrar al grillo, pero esta vez el coyote no iba 
adelante, sino que era el que iba mas atras de todos. Se incontraron todos 
y las abejas y las avispas se les prendieron a los soldaus del lién en la 
boca, en las narices, en los ojos, en las orejas y en el estantino y todos 
arrancaron a juir. Y el coyote, cuando vido que habian arrancau a juir, 
arrancé tamién y cuando ya lo iban alcanzando, les gritaba a los otros 
animales : 

—jA la laguna, compafieros, que asina lo hice yo! ;A la laguna, 
compafieros, que asina lo hice yo! 

Y el grillo se qued6é de rey de todos los animales. 


(Told by Pio Calderon, age 50, Santa Barbara.) 


12. La hormiguita 


Iba la hormiguita por un camino. Y caiba muncha nieve y see quebré 
una patita, y dijo: 

— Nieve que mi pié quebré. 

Y la nieve dijo: 

— Hay otro mas hombre que yo. 

— :Quién es? — pregunté la hormiguita. 

Y la nieve dijo: 

— El sol que me redite. 

Y dijo la hormiguita: 

— Sol que redite nieve, nieve que mi pie quebré. 

Y el sol dijo: 

— Hay otro mas hombre que yo. 

— i: Quién es ?— pregunté la hormiguita. 
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Y el sol dijo: 

— El fiublau que me tapa. 

Y dijo la hormiguita: 

— Nublau que tapa sol, sol que redite nieve, nieve que mi pie quebré. 

Y el fiublau dijo: 

— Hay otro mas hombre que yo. 

— iQuién es? — pregunté la hormiguita. 

Y el fiublau dijo: 

— El viento que me avienta. 

Y dijo la hormiguita: 

— Viento que avienta fiublau, fiublau que tapa sol, sol que redite nieve, 
nieve que mi pie quebro. 

Y el viento dijo: 

— Hay otro mas hombre que yo. 

— i Quién es? — pregunté la hormiguita. 

Y el viento dijo: 

— La pader que me resiste. 

Y dijo la hormiguita: 

— Pader que resiste viento, viento que avienta fiublau, etc. 

Y la pader dijo: 

— Hay otro mas hombre que yo. 

— i Quién es? — pregunté la hormiguita. 

Y la pader dijo: 

— El ratén que me agujera. 

Y dijo la hormiguita: 

— Raton que agujera pader, pader que resiste viento, etc. 

Y el ratén dijo: 

— Hay otro mas hombre que yo. 

— i Quién es ? — pregunté la hormiguita. 

Y el ratén dijo: 

— El gato que me come. 

Y dijo la hormiguita: 

— Gato que come rat6n, rat6n que agujera pader, etc. 

— Y el gato dijo: 

— Hay otro mas hombre que yo. 

— i Quién es? — pregunté la hormiguita. 

— Y el gato dijo: 

— El perro que me mata. 

Y dijo la hormiguita: 

— Perro que mata gato, gato que come ratd6n, etc. 

Y el perro dijo: 

— Hay otro mas hombre que yo. 

— i Quién es ?— pregunté la hormiguita. 

Y el perro dijo: 
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— El palo que me mata. 

Y dijo la hormiguita: 

— Palo que mata perro, perro que mata gato, etc. 

Y el palo dijo: 

— Hay otro mas hombre que yo. 

— i Quién es? — pregunté la hormiguita. 

Y el palo dijo: 

— La lumbre que me quema. 

Y dijo la hormiguita: 

— Lumbre que quema palo, palo que mata perro, etc. 
Y la lumbre dijo: 

— Hay otro mas hombre que yo. 

— ; Quién es? — pregunté la hormiguita. 

Y la lumbre dijo: 

— El agua que me apaga. 

Y dijo la hormiguita: 

— Agua que apaga lumbre, lumbre que quema palo, etc. 
Y el agua dijo: . 

— Hay otro mas hombre que yo. 

— i Quién es? — pregunté la hormiguita. 

Y el agua dijo: 

— El giiey que me bebe. 

Y dijo la hormiguita: 

— Giiey que bebe agua, agua que apaga lumbre, etc. 
Y el giiey dijo: 

— Hay otro mas hombre que yo. 

— i Quién es? — pregunté la hormiguita. 

Y el giiey dijo: 

— El cuchillo que me mata. 

Y dijo la hormiguita: 

— Cuchillo que mata giiey, giiey que bebe agua, etc. 
Y el cuchillo dijo: 

— Hay otro mas hombre que yo. 

— : Quién es ? — pregunto la hormiguita. 

Y el cuchillo dijo: 

— El herrero que me hace. 

Y dijo la hormiguita: 

— Herrero que hace cuchillo, cuchillo que mata giiey, etc. 
— Y el errero dijo: 

— Hay otro mas hombre que yo. 

— i Quién es? — pregunté la hormiguita. 

— Y el herrero dijo: 

— La muerte que me envia. 

Y dijo la hormiguita: 
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— Muerte que mata herrero, herrero que hace cuchillo, etc. 

Y la muerte dijo: 

— Hay otro mas hombre que yo. 

— i Quién es ? — preguntoé la hormiguita. 

Y la muerte dijo: 

— Dios que me manda. 

Y dijo la hormiguita: 

— Dios que manda muerte, muerte que mata herrero, herrero que hace 
cuchillo, cuchillo que mata giiey, giiey que bebe agua, agua que apaga 
lumbre, lumbre que quema palo, palo que mata perro, perro que mata gato, 
gato que come rat6n, raton que agujera pader, pader que resiste viento, 


viento que avienta fiublau, fiublau que tapa sol, sol que redite nieve, nieve 
que mi pie quebro. 


(Told by Simona Fernandez, age 50, San José.) 


LINGUISTIC NOTES 


The Spanish folktales from California, collected from descendants 
of the Old Mexican and Spanish colonizers of California, reveal a 
type of dialectic characteristics in pronunciation, vocabulary, and pho- 
netic changes that are strikingly similar to those found in New-Mexi- 
can Spanish: ed, e6 > id, 16 (pelear > peliar, leén > lion, etc.) ; ini- 
tial b > g, f or h from Latin f > 7 (bueno > giieno, fui > jui, fuera > 
juera, huir > juir, humito > jumito) ;d > | (admirar > almirar, ad- 
vertir > alvertir) ; conjunction u > gu; metathesis of pared to pader ; 
the forms diste, hiciste, fuiste, etc., > dites, hicites, juites, etc.; 
échenme, trdiganme, etc., > échemen, trdigamen, etc.; casa de, para 
en casa de > case, pan case; muy re > murre; tigre > tiguere; de 
repente > redepente; the analogical forms creiba, traiba for creia, 
traia; the archaisms asina for asi, haiga for haya, and vide, vido for 
vi, vid; con todo y > con toi (con todo y caballo > con toi caballo) ; 
Hermano Francisco > Mano Fashico; and the development of -aer 
to ai in caer > cai, traer > trai. 

See my Studies in New-Me.xican Spanish, published in the Revue 
de Dialectologie Romane, 1909-1915, and recently in a revised and 
Spanish translation, Estudios sobre el espaiiol de Nuevo Méjico, 
Biblioteca de dialectologia hispanoamericana I, Buencs Aires, 1930. 


COMPARATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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the Folk-Tale, Helsinki, 1928), Bolte-Polivka (Johannes Bolte und 
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George Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmdarchen der 
Briider Grimm, 5 vols., Leipzig, 1913-1933) ; Cuentos (Aurelio M. 
Espinosa, Cuentos populares espaioles, 3 vols., Stanford University, 
1923-1927) ; Espinosa SFNM (José Manuel Espinosa, Spanish Folk- 
Tales from New Mexico, New. York, 1937). 

1. Aarne-Thompson, 300, 303; Bolte-Polivka, I, 528-566; Cuen- 
tos, 139, 151; Espinosa SFNM, 23. 

2. Aarne-Thompson, 510, 923 ; Bolte-Polivka, III, 305-308 ; Cuen- 
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4. Aarne-Thompson, 510A; Bolte-Polivka, I, 165-188; Cuentos, 
111, 112; Espinosa SFNM, 5, 6. 

5. Aarne-Thompson, 706; Bolte-Polivka, I, 295-311; Cuentos, 
100. 

6. Aarne-Thompson, 650 (not directly related). 
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5-8 ; Espinosa SFNM, 65, 66. 

8. Cuentos, 17. See also Gesta Romanorum (ed. Hermann Oester- 
ley, Berlin, 1872), 215. 
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XXVII, 146. 
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AuRELIO M. EsPINosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 














SCIENTIFIC SPANISH CAN BE TAUGHT IN TECHNI- 
CAL COLLEGES IN THE SECOND SCHO- 
LASTIC YEAR* 


With the rise of Spanish as a language which satisfies the language 
requirement for graduate degrees, there has been a demand for courses 
in scientific Spanish paralleling the courses in scientific French and 
German. A diligent search for texts disclosed a dearth of texts com- 
parable to those in the other languages. Consultations with Spanish 
teachers in this vicinity did not shed further light on the subject. Prac- 
tically no texts were available, no procedure established, and no tech- 
nique perfected. Of course, these tools may have existed elsewhere but 
they were not revealed by this search. 

To meet the demand of graduate students, a course of scientific 
Spanish was inaugurated. As there were very few students enrolled, 
some six or seven, it seemed advisable to compile a text from various 
current scientific journals, experiment station reports and bulletins, and 
reprints of scientific articles. Such material was copied on onionskin 
paper and distributed to the class. The work was largely experimental 
during the first quarter, with the students marking passages for class- 
room discussion. In this manner, material was collected and taught for 
three terms. The same texts were used the next year. During the two- 
year period some eighteen different students were taught and the total 
number of texts increased to twelve. 

Prerequisites for this course were arbitrarily set as two to three 
years of Spanish, usually three. The prerequisites were waived in the 
case of graduate students who had only a limited time to prepare for 
an examination. This proved satisfactory since these students received 
no college credit. 

On the basis of these two years’ teaching I raised the question as to 
the validity of the prerequisites placed upon the course. Last year I 
taught the same course with the same texts to a class made up largely 
of undergraduates, with some two or three seniors who came from our 
elementary class of the previous year. Since students were required to 
have two years of language and since they could not schedule the 
second-year class, I reluctantly admitted them into a class of advanced 
scientific Spanish. Surprisingly enough, they held their own with the 
advanced students and did not seem burdened. 


* Acknowledgment is made to Research Fund 315 of North Carolina State 
College for material aid given in this study. 
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A vital part of the course is the one hour a week conference with 
each student where the work done on a translation of some Spanish 
document in the students’ own scientific field is discussed. Translations 
are, when satisfactorily completed, published by the Translation Serv- 
ice of the Department. In this conference period the so-called “unpre- 
pared” students did not lag behind the adequately prepared students. 
Many of the graduate students displayed the same phenomenon. Prob- 
ably this can be explained by the fact that they were working for 
knowledge and not credit. 

In this class there was a Latin-American student who spoke with 
a very slight accent. He had been in the United States for about seven 
years and felt that he knew English on a par with Spanish. However, 
he found that he knew neither scientific Spanish nor scientific English. 
I discovered that I knew much more scientific Spanish from my studies 
than he did from his fifteen years of speaking Spanish. 

To determine the difficulty of the texts compiled for this advanced 
course I only listed the words of the first two or three extracts and 
later made a complete count. This count has been compared with M. A. 
Buchanan’s Word Count. The results are given below in so far as they 
affect the requirements for the scientific course. It is obvious that the 
results obtained from a comparison of 30,000 running words with 
Buchanan’s count are quantitatively insufficient. Since these results 
are constantly corroborated by teaching experience, however, credence 
must be placed in them. 

In Table I are listed the number of selections (range in which each 
word appears), the total tally of the words, and the number of words 
in each range. There were thirteen selections in nine separate scientific 
fields. Consequently, only those words with a range of three or more 
were chosen. However, the other ranges are listed. 

One hundred fifty-five words with a running total of 16,846 words 
are found among the 189 most common words discarded by Buchanan. 
Apparently, this verifies his assumption that they are very common. 
Only 53 of the remaining 591 words were not listed in Buchanan’s 
count ; 7 of these were misspellings of words in Buchanan’s count or 
words which he considered common. The remaining 46 words had a 
running total of 443, or just under 1.5 per cent of the running total. 
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TABLE I 
No. of 

Selections Tally No. of 
(Range) Words 

DP 2546 00hsibedoahaadaewenene 14,645 46 

OF bdscscicndcs os coubvesenauks 653 ll 

PE usicssiscelsndwddbesseaeebat 626 16 

DP ces boubebdd scadbbonseanecee 490 18 

PF isccwiebkedsdbseuebeebarass 886 33 

eee eter or re Serre 823 34 

F nvcddscbecdbseepasesueones 597 37 

O cktsinsnies ab bbeseeaueees 790 59 

© 4.2 cvndeandessekensneeasbenn 1,251 107 

D osc adbeivdessgupeseeaerene 1,513 149 

D excrcssdidseckahsedadnaad 1,594 236 

Totals listed ............ 23,868 746 


No. of 
Selections Tally No. of 
(Range) Words 
© 6décédncinseteeeaeees 2,386 581 
B asduvsccessescendeeeeneuel 2,255 490 
Single tally proper names 291* 
or genus names ........... 81* 81 
1,340 1,340 
Running total............ 30,221 3,238 


* Not separated, but grouped, not included in number of words. 
t Occurring only once in whole text. 


The words were arranged in order of merit and checked against 
the same merit order of Buchanan’s count. The list was divided into 


intervals of 500 beginning above the first 189 which were discarded in 
Buchanan’s count. 
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TABLE II 
Intervals No, of Words 
I nn ns nisi netadiinnscbasaeeul 197 
ho so seen eentbeihnens tne 88 
EE. on. ke seansueeoesanebedas 78 
ee es cach yes bedecdeebers 45 
6 cin thus ckpbenobenieepst 46 
SESE OOTP ETO 33 
EEE POS OT CCR PONTE 22 
EE ncnetnrnacceescnsussesteesies 12 
in csc eneneenecoanenese 9 
EE ican clccceebs seeded ereves 8 
ne aca sspeesonebetes 10 
ESS SEE POLI SEPT PETE 5 
I i i tic ce ren eneehn ee 6 


The total of the first four intervals amounts to 408 words, while 
the last nine intervals is 151. This is significant since many elementary 
Spanish texts are based on a vocabulary within the first 2,000 words 
of Buchanan’s Word Count. 

The remainder of the vocabulary might be in only one field and 
have a range of one, as there were two selections in each of two fields, 
or sometimes even in two. Obviously, all words with a range of three 
must fall within two fields. Words in only one field can be disregarded 
since students concentrating in one subject always have a specialized 
vocabulary in that field. What has been chosen is therefore common to 
more than one field of knowledge. In this residual vocabulary, there 
are two classes of words: those built on Latin, Greek, or English roots 
which can be easily recognized, and those common words which have 
been assigned specialized meanings applicable only to a specific branch 
of knowledge. The latter group is very small, only about 20 per cent 
of the residual vocabulary. This is the only part of the vocabulary 
which is troublesome to both students and teacher. 

It is readily observed that students who have a scientific background 
and have covered texts which are based on the first 2,000 words of 
the Buchanan Word Count can make satisfactory progress with no 
great malaise. The first great hurdle for students in scientific-language 
courses is that of English terminology, which varies from science to 
science. Students of technical institutions are better prepared to handle 
this problem than liberal arts students. From their knowledge of 
science they are able to derive many of the 20 per cent semasiological 
variants. Word formation is very valuable in this connection. 
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TABLE III 
Worps Occurrinc 1n Screntiric Count, Not 1n THE BucHANAN Count 
abdomen constatar infectar 
absorb(v)er control interval 
acelerar controlar objecto < (E.) object 
adicién costo < (E.) cost oscilar 
alimentacién decomposicién oscuro 
annual desfavorable parasito 
aparencia disponsible percent (E. term) 
apreciable désis plantacién 
apropiado ecuaci6n potasio 
biologia efeciencia reactivo 
biolégico eliminar rendimiento 
bruno espora sea 
burbuja extraccién sodio 
circuito factor soluble 
clasificacién hace sulfuro 
compacto hongo sustancia = (Sp.) substancia 
concentracién inmediatamente tonelada 
conectar infecién 


With emphasis placed on reading and word formation, it was ob- 
served that one year of Spanish was sufficient to prepare students for 
introductory scientific Spanish. This one-term course proved adequate 

‘for the successful continuance of our technical students in advanced 
scientific Spanish. However, students of liberal arts should not follow 
this procedure for two reasons: in the first place, emphasis is not placed 
preponderantly on reading; and in the second place, their scientific 
background is insufficient. 

In my opinion, teachers of Spanish can strengthen the present status 
of Spanish by teaching scientific language courses, the objective of 
which is to prepare graduate students for language reading examina- 
tions and at the same time enable these students to consult original 
sources in connection with their graduate work. 


S. T. BALLENGER 
NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND 
ENGINEERING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CaROLINA, RALEIGH, NorTH CAROLINA 








SOME INTERESTING COMPOUND NOUNS 
IN SPANISH 


The standard word lists for Spanish do not include a group of 
words which can be classed as modern, usable, and intensely interest- 
ing to students. I refer to some of the compound nouns. The com- 
piler has found them to be of great use in arousing student interest 
in word-formation. Sometimes, indeed, they are among the words 
most often remembered from a course. They can be recommended, 
too, for that sometimes dull Monday class meeting. A number of 
the entries in the list have been brought to my attention by students 
as they have encountered them in their reading. 

This glossary includes only the most interesting, perhaps, of the 
number which might be listed. Most of the nouns in the list are 
“formed from a verb, followed by a plural noun, neither of which is 
changed in form, and which have the same form in the plural as in 
the singular.’”* “The class of compound nouns is not numerous. Very 
few are compounded only with nouns; far the greater number are 
made by prefixing the stem of the verb to a noun, a few by the com- 
bination of a noun and an adjective, while a rabble of scattering 
nouns are formed by the combination of almost any parts of speech.’ 





alzapafio curtain-sash 
alzavalvulas tappet (motor) 
anteojo eyeglass; pl., glasses 


bocacalle street end or entrance 
calientabafio water heater 
calientacamas bed-warmer 
calientapiés foot-warmer 
cascanueces nutcracker 
contraveneno antidote 
correveidile gossip; go-between 
cortabolsas pickpocket 
cortalapices pencil sharpener 
cortaplumas penknife 
cortavidrios glass cutter 
cortocircuito short circuit 
cuelgacapas coat hanger 
cuentagotas medicine dropper 





1 Olmstead and Gordon, A Spanish Grammar, paragraphs 479-84. 
2 Ramsey, Spanish Grammar, paragraph 332. 
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cuentapasos 
descansabrazo 
descansapiés 
dimes y diretes (pl.) 
enfriaposentos 
enhorabuena 
entrechoque (de dientes) 
espantamoscas 
espantapajaros 
ganapan 
guardaagujas 
guardabarro 
guardacostas 
guardafango 
guardafrenos 
guardamano 
guardapelo 
guardapolvo 
guardapuerta 
guardarrio 
guardarropa 
hazmerreir 
levantavalvulas 
limpiabarros 
limpiabotas 
limpiaparabrisa 
limpiaplumas 
limpiavidrios 
matacandelas 
matafuego 
mataperros 
matapolvo 
matasanos 
matasellos 
mondadientes 
mondaorejas 
montacarga 
padrenuestro 
papamoscas 
parabrisa 
paracaidas 
parachoque(s) 
paragolpes 
paraguas 





pedometer 

armrest (auto) 

footrest (auto) 

arguing 

air conditioner 
congratulation (s) 
clashing of gears (auto) 
fly net or trap 
scarecrow 

porter; drudge 
switchman (railroad) 
mudguard, fender (auto) 
coast-guard cutter 
mudguard ; fender (auto) 
brakeman (railroad) 
guard (of a sword) 
locket 

duster (to be worn) 
storm door 

kingfisher 

wardrobe ; closet 
laughingstock 

tappet (motors) 
mudscraper 

bootblack 

windshield wiper (auto) 
penwiper 

windshield wiper (auto) 
candle snuffer 

fire extinguisher ; fireman 
street urchin ; toughie 
light rain 

quack doctor 

post office canceling stamp 
toothpick 

ear spoon 

hoist-winch 

Lord’s Prayer 

gawker ; boob; ninny 
windshield (auto) 
parachute 

bumper (auto) 

bumper (auto) 

umbrella 
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pararrayos 
parasol 
pasatiempo 
perdonavidas 
pesacartas 
picaflor 
picamaderos 
picaporte 
picaposte 
pintamonos 
pisapapeles 
portamanta 
portamantas 
portamonedas 
portaplaca de licencia 
portaplumas 
portarueda 
puntapié 
quebrantaolas 
quediran (de la gente) 
quitamanchas 
quitasol 
rascacielos 
recienvenido 
rompeolas 
sacacorchos 
sacamuelas 
sacapotras 
salvavidas 
sujetapuerta 
tajamar 
tajaplumas 
tapaboca 
tapacubo 
tenteempié 
tirabuz6n 
vagamundo 
vaivén 
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lightning rod 

parasol 

passtime 

bully 

letter scale 

hummingbird 

woodpecker 

door latch or knocker ; latchkey 
woodpecker 

dauber ; poor painter 
paperweight 

robe rail (auto) 
portmanteau 

purse; pocketbook 
license-plate holder (auto) 
penholder 

spare-tire carrier (auto) 
kick 

breakwater 

public opinion 

clothes cleaner ; spot remover 
parasol 

skyscraper 

newcomer 

breakwater 

corkscrew 

quack dentist 

bad surgeon 

life preserver 

door hinge (auto) 
breakwater 

penknife 

muffler 

hubcap (auto) 

snack ; bite to eat 
corkscrew 

vagabond 

sway ; fluctuation; vacillation 


Graypbon S. De Lanp 




















WHAT SPANISH SOUNDS ARE MOST DIFFICULT 
FOR NORTH AMERICANS? 


As Hayward Keniston has pointed out,’ the study of a foreign 
language affords one of the best means of sharpening the sense of 
values and of creating a perspective in the very foundation of all 
study and expression. By offering comparisons of identity and diver- 
gence in the several branches of philology, language study enables the 
student to see speech as a universal phenomenon. Those who have 
studied another tongue are normally able to judge more objectively 
the various psychological and physiological aspects and implications 
of their own. 

It is evident that Spanish, with its system of precise, simple, and 
clear vowels and diphthongs, with its lack of glottalization, and with 
its graphically represented system of accentuation, is particularly apt 
for the development of a general “phonetic consciousness” in a person 
of English speech. The latter individual, whose language is full of 
phonetic vacillations, should see in Castilian a modern living repre- 
sentative of the Latin alphabet as it was originally applied to most of 
the languages of Western Europe. 

Two recent articles of Leavitt O. Wright? are excellent examples 
of what may be done in the way of phonetic comparisons that will 
show that a single language is not an isolated thing ; that sound pat- 
terns have psychological as well as physiological angles. In the sec- 
ond of these studies, Professor Wright presents the results of a 
frequency count of phonetic symbols found in the Navarro Tomas— 
Espinosa Primer F Spanish Pronunciation and Espinosa’s Estudios 
sobre el espanol de Nuevo México. After a discussion of the desir- 
ability of intensive work in pronunciation at the very beginning of 
the study of Spanish, the author concludes that, according to his 
count, the ten most common consonants in occurrence are s, |, k-sound, 
n, t, m, d (fricative), b, and p. He then raises the question of the 
relative difficulty of Spanish sounds for North Americans with the 
statement: “Of the ten, the most difficult for us to master and remem- 
ber are probably r, continuant d, and continuant b.” 


1“Underlying Principles of Foreign Language Study,” in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXII (April, 1938), 483-84. 

2“Teaching the Pronunciation of Spanish ‘r’,” ibid., XXI (March, 1937), 
423-26, and “The Spanish Word Most Mispronounced in the United States,” in 
Hispania, XXIII (February, 1940), 49-54. 
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j 
| 
+ 
/ 
ne 
i, 
a | 
hy 
ii 
; 
ft 
i 
$a 
tt 
\ 
ny 
i 
i 
! 
tl 
ai 
} 
iB 
iy 
at 
« 
on 
bee | 
1) 
ty 
h 


= a 
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With the above hypothetical question in mind, and in the hopes of 
suggesting further studies of the type, the following analysis of the 
pronunciation of certain Spanish consonants and vowel combinations 
of first-year students at the University of Rochester is presented. 
The analysis is based on electrical recordings which have been made 
periodically during the past three years, and although nothing con- 
clusive is claimed, the writer believes that the tendencies of mispro- 
nunciation here represented are quite characteristic of North Ameri- 
cans, and to a great extent of English-speaking people in general. Of 
the 266 students whose pronunciation is portrayed, 165 had studied 
Spanish only four or five weeks. The other 101 were taking their 
second semester of the language. For the sake of comparisons, an 
analysis of each group is given. Naturally many chances of error 
enter the picture, among them the modifying factor of “stage fright” 
before the microphone, and the acoustic difficulties of compiling data 
from the records. Moreover, the passage used was first designed 
merely to afford the student an opportunity of “hearing himself as 
others hear him” and to give the instructor a record of improvement 
or lack of it. The selection is in the extreme nonsensical but does 
include many of the potential difficulties of Spanish pronunciation. 
It is as follows: 


Los perros estan en el jardin del Sefior Martinez. Cuando ladran se 
oye en todas partes. Cinco generales murieron del ruido atroz que hicieron. 
j Vivan los perros! 


From the recordings, which, incidentally, were made without prac- 
tice sessions for the occasion, a synopsis has been arranged of these 
sounds: initial v (one) ; intervocalic v (one); p (three); ¢ (three) ; 
intervocalic d (two); group rd (one); group dr (one); group rt 
(two) ; group tr (one) ; voiceless s (nine) ; s before a voiced conso- 
nant (one) ; postvocalic / (four) ; j, g before e, i (two) ; intervocalic 
r (four) ; rr (two) ; initial r (one) ; final r (one) ; vowel combination 
of “se oye” (one) ; vowel combination of “oye en” (one) ; vowel combi- 
nation of “que(h)icieron” ; vowel combination of “ruido atroz” (one). 
The tendency to diphthongize stressed vowels might well have been ana- 
lyzed, but it is felt that this problem is such as to warrant a separate 
study. Suffice it to say that, although the tendency was marked in 
this group of students, it was not the chief difficulty. 
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ANALYSIS OF PRONUNCIATIONS 
Initial v (vivan) 
Distinguishable 
Recordings Bilabial Plosive English v 
First semester ......... 143 78 (55%) 65 (45%) 
Second semester ....... 85 58 (68%) 27 (32%) 
Intervocalic v (vivan) 
Bilabial Fricative English v 
First semester ......... 140 51 (36%) 89 (67%) 
Second semester ....... 79 39 (50%) 40 (50%) 
> (perros, partes, perros) 
Without With 
Aspiration Aspiration 
First semester ......... 482 31 (6%) 451 (94%) 
Second semester ....... 294 36 (12%) 258 (88%) 
t (estan, Martinez, partes) 
Without With 
Aspiration Aspiration 
First semester ......... 483 27 (6%) 456 (94%) 
Second semester ....... 300 3% (12%) 264 (88%) 
Intervocalic d (todas, ruido) 
Dental Dental 
Fricative Plosive 
First semester ......... 325 131 (40%) 194 (60%) 
Second semester ....... 202 139 (69%) 63 (31%) 
Group rd (jardin) 
American- 
English ¢ 
Alveolar and Dental 
Vibrant and Plosive, or 
Dental Vibrant and 
Fricative Dental Plosive 
First semester ......... 162 30 (19%) 132 (81%) 
Second semester ....... 99 28 (28%) 71 (72%) 
Group dr (ladran) 
Dental Dental 
Fricative Plosive and 
and Alveolar American- 
Vibrant English ¢ 
First semester ......... 160 65 (41%) 95 (59%) 
Second semester ....... 100 58 (58%) 42 (42%) 
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Group rt (Martinez, partes) 


Alveolar 
Distinguishable Vibrant 
Recordings and ¢ 
First semester ......... 31 75 (24%) 
Second semester ....... 197 81 (41%) 


Group tr (atroz) 


t and Alveolar 


Vibrant 
First semester ......... 157 23 (15%) 
Second semester ....... 100 42 (42%) 

Voiceless s 

Spanish 
Alveolar s 

First semester ........ 1,495 0 
Second semester ....... 873 0 


Voiced s (generales murieron) 


Voiced s 
First semester ......... 165 2 (1%) 
Second semester ....... 97 6 (6%) 


Postvocalic | (el, del, generales, del) 


Alveolar / 
First semester ......... 668 40 (6%) 
Second semester ....... 404 57 (14%) 


j, 9 before e, i (jardin, generales) 
Velar 


Fricative English h 
First semester ......... 330 32 (10%) 221 (67%) 
Second semester ....... 202 44 (22%) 122 (60%) 
Intervocalic r (generales, murieron, hicieron) 
Alveolar 
Vibrant 
First semester ......... 649 228 (35%) 
Second semester ....... 403 192 (48%) 


Spanish rr (perros, perros) 


Multiple 
Alveolar Single 
Vibrant Vibrant 
First semester ......... 310 55 (18%) 147 (47%) 
Second semester ....... 200 39 (20%) 123 (61%) 





“American” 
rand? 


236 (76%) 
116 (59%) 


tand 
“American” ¢ 
134 (85%) 
58 (58%) 


Dental s 
1,495 
873 


Voiceless s 
163 (99%) 
91 (94%) 


Velar / 
(English) 
628 (94%) 
347 (86%) 


k-Sound or 
French j 

77 (23%) 

36 (18%) 


“American” 
Retrofiex r 


421 (65%) 
211 (52%) 


“American” r 


108 (35%) 
38 (19%) 
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Initial ¢ (ruido) 
Distinguishable Alveolar “American” 
Recordings Vibrant Retroflex ¢ 
First semester ......... 164 31 (19%) 133 (81%) 
Second semester ....... 100 34 (34%) 66 (66%) 
Final r (sefior) 
Alveolar “American” 
Vibrant Retrofiex ¢ 
First semester ......... 161 39 (24%) 122 (76%) 
Second semester ....... 95 32 (34%) 63 (66%) 
Vowel combination e-o (se oye) 

Without With 
Glottal Stop Glottal Stop 
First semester ......... 163 55 (34%) 108 (66%) 
Second semester ....... 99 31 (31%) 68 (69%) 

Vowel combination e-e (oye en) 

Without With 
Glottal Stop Glottal Stop 
First semester ......... 165 64 (39%) 101 (61%) 
Second semester ....... 100 42 (42%) 58 (58%) 

Vowel combination e-(h)é (que [4] icieron) 

Without With 
Glottal Stop Glottal Stop 
First semester ......... 164 30 (18%) 134 (82%) 
Second semester ....... 98 22 (22%) 76 (78%) 

Vowel combination o-a (ruido atroz) 

Without With 
Glottal Stop Glottal Stop 
First semester ......... 160 34 (21%) 126 (79%) 
Second semester ....... 99 16 (16%) 83 (84%) 


Apparently the most difficult Spanish sound for English-speaking 
people to master is the alveolar s of northern Spain. As Navarro 
Tomas states, it is one of the last pronunciations learned by Andalu- 
sians who attempt to imitate the standard stage speech of the Cas- 
tilians.* Of course this unusual pronunciation of s is not common in 
Spanish America, but it is the companion of the theta, and is to be 
heard wherever that interdental is naturally pronounced for z or c 
before e, 1. Since the recordings here used were made, one student 


8 Manual de pronunciacién espatiola, Madrid, 1932, p. 107. 
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has been able to develop an s of the alveolar type. The difference be- 
tween the alveolar s and the dental s may not seem important, but as 
Navarro Tomas says, “al oido castellano le basta este solo detalle 
para advertir la naturaleza forastera de una persona ...* 

Many of the other difficulties of the North American might well 
be discussed in terms of the relative tenacity of certain English sounds 
or forms of articulation. It is evident that he is reluctant to assimilate 
regressively (only 6 per cent of the students voiced s in the combina- 
tion “generales murieron” in the second semester), but he naturally 
assimilates the same voiced quality progressively in English: the s of 
James, Jones, beams is voiced. Needless to say, the few voiced s’s 
recorded were dental in character. Further general tendencies of the 
English-speaking person might be classified under the general head- 
ings of aspiration, glottalization and velarization, at least the first two 
of which are good old Germanic traits. 

The marked acoustic difference between Spanish ¢ and English ¢, 
which has often been attributed to a difference in point of articulation, 
is actually one of aspiration in the case of English and lack of it in 
Spanish. This same aspirated release is also characteristic of Eng- 
lish p and k. It is to be noted that in all three cases the h-sound is 
most common before a stressed vowel. Navarro Tomas, who recom- 
mends the well-known match trick for detection of the aspiration, 
states: “las formas aspiradas, frecuentes entre alemanes e ingleses, 
deben evitarse cuidadosamente.”* The tenacity of the aspirated re- 
lease is attested by the foregoing tabulation, which shows that even 
in the second semester 88 per cent of the students were still “afflicted.” 
It should be added, too, that many of the “pure” pronunciations of ¢ 
were heard in the word partes, in which the ¢ does not precede a 
stressed vowel. 

A definite “jerky” effect in the flow of the Spanish of the North 
American is the result of the English glottal stop, so common in our 
pronunciation of such words as “mutton,” “Great Britain,” etc., as 
well as between contiguous vowels of separate words. The difficulty 
in realizing that the unit of speech of Spanish is the breath group is 
accentuated by this tendency to “punctuate” with glottal stops. The 
writer recalls an attempt on his part to teach a Mexican youth a few 
English words and phrases. In his concern to be accurate, the Mexi- 
can developed a good grunt for each glottal stop that he detected in 


* Manual de pronunciacién espaiiola, p. 108. 5 [bid., p. 79. 
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the English. These same “catches” in the flow of breath would have 
gone unnoticed to an English-speaking person. It should be stated 
that students were warned regarding the possibility of glottal stops in 
their pronunciation of the combinations se-oye-en, but not concerning 
the possibilities in que-(h)icieron and ruido-atroz. The only im- 
provement of note from first to second semester was made in the 
combination e-e. The glottal stop is a definite difficulty. 

It is the writer’s contention that one of the best examples of the 
difficulty of adapting a known pronunciation of a given phoneme to 
strange conditions is afforded by the usual North American pronun- 
ciation of Spanish / after a vowel. In spite of the fact that English / 
before a vowel is acoustically similar to the Spanish, its resonance 
being slightly lower due to a higher point of articulation, it neverthe- 
less seems difficult for us to transfer the sound to the postvocalic 
position.* Judging by our statistics, only 14 per cent of the /’s pro- 
nounced by our students were of the alveolar lateral type in the sec- 
ond semester. All others were of the type described by Navarro 
Tomas as “hueca o velar." It has been the writer’s observation that 
the male student is much more reluctant to try the alveolar / than the 
female. He normally associates it with affected speech and is afraid 
that by using it he will be thought a “sissy.” 

The pronunciation of single intervocalic r was much less of an 
obstacle for the students under consideration than that of initial r, 
final r, or intervocalic rr. The present author has used a method for 
teaching the r similar to that described by Wright in the very stimu- 
lating article referred to above.* One of our favorite phrases for class 
practice of the sound is “pot o’ tea” for para ti, in which the main 
difference is not between the ¢t of “pot” and the r of “para,” for they 
are practically identical, but between the ¢t of “tea” and the t of “ti.” 
As has been noted, the ¢ of English is normally followed by aspira- 


6 For an interesting discussion of the effects of position on a given sound, see 
Edward Sapir, “Sound Patterns in Language,” in Language, II (1925), 37-52. 
7 Op. cit., p. 114. 


8 Evidently the comparison of Spanish r to American-English intervocalic 
post-tonic ¢ or d was first made by Oscar G. Russell in The Modern Language 
Journal, III, 174-84. In recognizing this device for teaching Spanish r, Navarro 
Tomas suggests it to the English as well as Americans; however, most English 
speakers do not pronounce the intervocalic ¢ as alveolar r, for their own r between 
vowels is similar to that of Spanish, while their ¢ is normally followed by an 
aspirated release. See my brief note: “Intervocalic r, American, British, Span- 
ish,” in American Speech, April, 1937, p. 164. 
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tion when it precedes a stressed vowel. Although the sound of Span- 
ish rr is not to be heard in “standard” American-English speech, one 
does note it at times in the very rapid pronunciation of such phrases 
as “Get it out!” (figured Spanish guerraut) ; “Put it on!” (purrdn) 
or (purrén). One of the most encouraging aspects of the records of r 
pronunciation is the fact that either the multiple vibrant or the single 
vibrant was pronounced by all but 19 per cent of the students in the 
second semester. The discouraging situation is that 52 per cent still 
pronounce in the second semester the North American retroflex or 
cacuminal r for the single consonant of Spanish. 

The writer was somewhat surprised to observe, after compiling 
the data, that his students had had more trouble with the rd group 
than with the dr, for he had devised such phrases as “go to the office!” 
(gorda...) and “part o’ the bunch” (parda...) for practice in the for- 
mer. Perhaps the accented syllable of jardin had something to do 
with the rather unsuccessful results. 

The gain in correct pronunciations from first to second semester 
in the case of rt, tr, intervocalic d, and v(b), both plosive and frica- 
tive, should be indicative of not too much ultimate difficulty. The 
situation with respect to the j or g(e,i) is not so hopeful if we are to 
expect the velar fricative pronunciation of the jota. A sound similar 
to the jota of Mexico is finally developed by many students from Eng- 
lish h, but the jota of the Castilians, a companion of the alveolar s 
and the theta, is apparently a major stumbling block. 

Although the analysis here presented is rather limited, it would 
seem that if it is to be taken as an indication of pronunciation troubles, 
the following are the chief difficulties confronting the North American 
student of Spanish: alveolar s, voiced s before a voiced consonant, 
t and p without aspiration, alveolar /, velar j, rr, contiguous vowels 
of separate words without the glottal stop, the combinations rt and tr, 
initial r and final r, the combinations rd and dr, fricative v(b), and 
fricative d. 

Naturally, these difficulties would vary from place to place where 
Spanish is taught in the United States, depending not only on instruc- 
tion and general student disposition, but also upon regional variations 
of English. Again, the above findings may represent what other in- 
structors have already noted. It is hoped, however, that they will 
serve to suggest other studies of the type. 


D. LincoLtn CANFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 

















WHAT IS A READABLE SPANISH BOOK? 


The quality “readability” is a complex entity that requires defini- 
tion and qualification. Gray and Leary say that a readable book is 
one “that may be read with satisfaction or interest ; that is attractive 
in style or treatment ; that is easy and pleasant to read.”* This agrees 
with the dictionary meaning of “readable” which is “such as can be 
read, legible; fit or suitable to be read; worth reading; interesting.” 
The test of a readable book, in the light of these definitions, “lies in 
the pleasurable reaction which it creates in the reader by its content, 
by its attractive style, or by the ease with which it can be read.”? 
Before being able to say that any foreign-language book is readable 
it will be necessary to discover specifically what it is that makes a 
book interesting, what effect hard or easy words have on readability, 
what the vocabulary ought to be, and what phenomena of syntax it 
should contain. 

If a student is to learn from his reading he must be interested, the 
subject matter must be to his liking. 

Waples,’ in a study of the books that people actually read, con- 
cluded that editors as well as publishers might well profit by finding 
out what people really read, what subjects appeal to them most, how 
long the book can be without becoming boresome, and what style 
appeals to them most. 

Crawford and Leitzell* stressed the fact that no matter what other 
desirable qualities a book possessed it should be interesting. They 
reiterated the statement made by other investigators to the effect that 
little progress could be made by students attempting to learn to read 
a foreign language if the reading material that was used did not pos- 
sess some genuine and satisfying interest. Others have emphasized 
the same point. For instance, Dale and Tyler® mention interest as 


1 Wm. W. Gray and Bernice E. Leary, What Makes a Book Readable, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, p. 22. 


2 Tbid., p. 22. 
8 Douglas Waples, “The Relation of Subject Interests to Actual Reading,” 
Library Quarterly, Il (January, 1932), 42-70. 


* Claude C. Crawford and Edna Mable Leitzell, Learning a New Language, 
pp. 134-52. 


5 Edgar Dale and Ralph Tyler, “A Study of the Factors Influencing the 
Difficulty of Reading Materials for Adults of Limited Reading Ability,” Library 
Quarterly, IV (July, 1934), 384. 
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the first item among a number of factors they enumerate as neces- 
sary to make a book readable. 

Coleman,* too, in a discussion of the possible achievement in a 
two-year language course states that a student would learn to read if, 
among the other helps he was given, he was provided with interesting 
reading materials. Chancellor,’ on the same point, found much of the 
available reading material not readable because it was not interesting. 

Gates* cites several pertinent experiments. One of them is par- 
ticularly significant for the editor of foreign-language reading texts. 
It investigates student interests at various age levels. Pupils in Grades 
I and II were found to be more interested in the fanciful, super- 
natural, and unreal than in anything else, while college students were 
mainly interested in humor, unusual experiences, adventure, and 
“thrillers.” The first- and second-grade pupil is only mildly interested 
in familiar family experiences of a somewhat sentimental nature, 
while the senior high-school student is greatly interested in this sub- 
ject. High-school students like unreal, supernatural, symbolic stories, 
while college students show a diminishing interest in this type of 
literature. Only 9 per cent of the senior high school students exam- 
ined showed any interest in material designed to impart information, 
ie., geography, history, art, and general culture, but the first- and 
second-grade pupil was very much interested in this type of reading. 
The latter group liked stories about heroism, and service to larger 
groups than the family, while the high-school student was less and less 
interested in this kind of book. 

Another experiment cited by Gates proves that the average reader 
wants his reading material to contain elements of “(1) surprise, un- 
expectedness, unforeseen events, conclusions and outcomes; (2) live- 
liness, action, movement; (3) animalness (presentation of things 
animals do, of acts about them and their characteristics and experi- 
ences) ; (4) conversation (dialogue) ; (5) plot.’® 

Many modern-language reading texts devote a great deal of space 
to a discussion of geography, history, art, and the general “culture” 


® Algernon Coleman, “French Vocabulary in Graded Reading Texts,” Teach- 
ers College Journal, September, 1933, pp. 128-32. 

T John Chancellor, Available Reading Material for Adult Illiterates and Near- 
Illiterates, Washington, D.C., Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, 1933, 
p. 35. 

® Arthur I. Gates, Jnterest and Ability in Reading, p. 63. 

® [bid., p. 89. 
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of the country. The foreign-language student will probably want to 
know something about the customs and manners of the people whose 
tongue he is studying, but if he has to “plod” through page after page 
of purely informational reading material he will lose all interest in 
the topic, the country, and the language. There is no more dreadful, 
dry, or uninteresting book than the one that justifies its existence 
exclusively by the amount of information it imparts. Knowledge 
itself is not uninteresting, but it lacks appeal when it is not linked 
with human activities. If the writer fails to humanize the knowledge 
he hopes to impart he fails to enlist the reader’s attention and arouse 
his interest.*° 

The aim of many editors of foreign-language reading texts is to 
appeal to the interests of students by presenting the best humor ex- 
pressed by Frenchmen or Spaniards. Will the high-school student in 
America appreciate this humor? According to the Gates experiments 
cited above, he will, providing it is his own kind of humor, on his 
own adolescent level. Episodes that are extremely humorous to an 
adult frequently fail to elicit any smiles from the child. He simply 
fails to see anything funny about them. Moreover, some of the most 
mirth-provoking incidents in Spain fall pretty flat in any other than 
a Spanish setting and among other than Spanish-speaking people. 

Will the average American high-school student be interested in 
fairy stories, unreal or fanciful incidents? Will romance interest 
him? Will he be able to enjoy intimate family, sentimental expe- 
riences? Will he like adventure? Will he be able to get engrossed in 
a tale that has as its central theme service to a larger group than the 
family? There was a time when the answers to these questions were 
indefinite, but the experiments done by Gates, and by others cited by 
him, no longer leave any doubts as to the type of reading content 
people at different age-levels will be likely to enjoy. The editor of a 
foreign-language reading text should find a great deal that is sig- 
nificant in a consideration of the published data on pupil interests as 
they affect the reading that the pupils do. 

Merely because a book is written in the language that the student 
is studying does not guarantee that it will be readable. It will be re- 
called that however trite it may sound here, this was the philosophy 
implied by the textbook editors previous to 1924. A readable Spanish 
book was any “classic,” any book that was immortal. El Cid or Don 
Quijote, merely because they were ageless, “clésicos” that had a uni- 


10 James Harvey Robinson, The Humanizing of Knowledge, p. 120. 
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versal appeal, that had been translated into every known tongue, were 
supposed to be readable, and were edited for early reading with lan- 
guage classes. 

Dale" cited the lack of vocabulary-consciousness on the part of 
authors as one of the reasons for the wide disparity in vocabulary 
which exists in currently appearing reading texts. Betts’? substan- 
tiated this contention when he called attention to the vast “vocabulary 
disparity among reading and spelling books at any one level.” Studies 
by Jamieson, Wadepuhl, Cartwright, Wood, and Keniston* all cor- 
roborated this same point of view as applied to materials in the 
modern languages. These investigators proved that the wide dis- 
parity existing in the vocabularies of books in the same language, 
on ostensibly the same level, made them unreadable. They also cited 
the need for vocabulary studies in the various languages for the pur- 
pose of validating and standardizing the words to be employed on any 
given level. 

The vocabulary studies by Kaeding and Morgan, by Thorndike, 
by Henmon and Vander Beke, and by Buchanan* validated the most 
common German, English, French, and Spanish words ; and Eaton’s*® 
study proves that the correlation between the one thousand most 
common words in these languages is high. The “basic vocabulary” 


11 Edgar Dale, “A Comparison of Two Word Lists,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, November 25, 1931, pp. 484-89. 


12 E, Albert Betts, The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties, 
p. 120. 


18 Elsie I. Jamieson, “A Standardized Vocabulary for Elementary Spanish,” 
Modern Language Journal, March, 1924, pp. 325-33; Walter Wadepuhl, “Ele- 
mentary German in the Colleges,” Modern Language Journal, May, 1925, pp. 469- 
81; C. W. Cartwright, “A Study of the Vocabularies of Eleven Spanish Gram- 
mars and Fifteen Spanish Reading Texts,” Modern Language Journal, October, 
1925, pp. 1-14; B. D. Wood, “Comparative Study of the Vocabularies of Sixteen 
French Textbooks,” Modern Language Journal, February, 1927, pp. 263-90; Hay- 
ward Keniston, “Common Words in Spanish,” Hispanta, March, 1920, pp. 85-96. 

14F, W. Kaeding, Haufigkeitsworterbuch der deutschen Sprache Festgestellt 
durch einen Arbeitsausschuss der deutschen Stenographiesysteme ; B. Q. Morgan, 
“A Minimum Standard Vocabulary for German,” Modern Language Journal, 
December, 1933, pp. 145-52; idem, German Frequency Word Book; E. L. Thorn- 
dike, The Teachers Word Book; V. A. C. Henmon, A French Word Book, Based 
upon a Count of 400,000 Running Words; Geo. E. Vander Beke, French Word 
Book ; Milton A. Buchanan, A Graded Spanish Word Book. 

15 Helen S. Eaton, “A Comparative Frequency List,” pp. 244-79 of Algernon 
Coleman’s Experiments and Studies in Modern Language Teaching. 
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studies in each language provide a list of words upon which the 
most important investigators on vocabulary agree. 

Investigations by Emery, Haygood, Calbick, and Bement’*® prove 
that if the student obtains a recognition knowledge of the first two 
thousand words in French or Spanish he will be able to comprehend 
from 77 to 95 per cent of the books that were examined. 

This vocabulary investigation has provided a scientific, common 
word background for every modern-language text on a specific level. 
The prospective editor of an elementary text in German, French, or 
Spanish need no longer be in a quandary as to what words to use, or 
which ones to omit. Those questions have been answered for him. 

Much of the reading material now available for modern-language 
students is too difficult. Its chief difficulty lies in a vocabulary burden 
that is beyond the reading ability of the student for whom it is meant. 

Reading materials are not readable that fail to take the possible 
reader into consideration concerning vocabulary burden. If the book 
is so heavily burdened with unknown words that it forces the student 
to have constant recourse to a vocabulary-index or a dictionary, it 
fails to be readable. A book that is meant for the beginning stages 
of a language must be made up largely of high-frequency words. 

An experiment on the vocabulary burden of reading materials 
was reported by Gates. The problem that was investigated was, how 
many new words may be introduced per page of reading? Materials 
of two types were constructed; those that contained one new word 
per 150 running words and those containing one new word to 60 run- 
ning words. These were tried out with the following results: “[It 
was] agreed that the 60 material was better after the children had 
gotten under way .. .. it was judged that, after a month or more a 
still more rapid introduction of words would have been better.”*’ 
These results concur with those of West cited in his Bilingualism.** 

This contention is given greater weight by Gray and Leary” in 


16 Margaret A. Emery, “The Composition and Amount of a Minimum Vo- 
cabulary for Reading Ungraded French Texts,” pp. 136-37 of Coleman’s Ana- 
lytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching; J. D. Haygood, “A Mini- 
mum Essential French Reading Vocabulary,” pp. 138-40, Coleman’s Experiments 
and Studies in Modern Language Teaching ; Gladys S. Calbick, “A Consideration 
of the Vocabularies of Ten Spanish Texts,” pp. 232-35, ibid.; Newton S. Bement, 
Basic College French, pp. 416-17. 


17 Jbid., p. 29. 
18 Michael West, Bilingualism, pp. 270-71. 19 Op. cit., pp. 100-102. 
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their survey of the elements that make a book difficult to read. Lively 
and Pressey,”° in a technique for the measurement of the vocabulary 
burden of textbooks, referred to a comparative difficulty among 
vocabularies when the range of vocabulary is obtained for thousand- 
word samplings. Vogel and Washburn” found that the number of 
different words per 1,000 running words is the best measure of the 
difficulty of a reading selection. 

A readable book, therefore, from the point of view of vocabulary 
burden will be one that contains no more than one new word to from 
60 to 70 running words. 

The vocabulary burden of a modern-language reading book may 
be considerably lightened by employing true cognates. When a foreign 
language is closely related to the vernacular there are many cognate 
possibilities. The difficulty arises, however, of not knowing what a 
cognate is. Words that are identical with, or so closely resemble, 
English words in both form and meaning as to cause no difficulty to 
the pupil may be considered cognates. 

Limper** called attention to the fact that many words conforming 
to the above definition are not actually cognates because they are not 
known by the reader in the vernacular. His study throws a great 
deal of light on what assumptions may be valid in picking recog- 
nizable cognates. The 1,499 words that Limper picked to test the 
validity of cognates had to conform to the following criteria: (1) the 
word had to be listed as one of the 6,067 words in the French Word 
Book; (2) the word had to have a range of more than 5 and a fre- 
quency of more than 10; (3) the word had to occur in the first 5,000 
English words of the Teacher's Word Book; (4) French words hav- 
ing two or more divergent meanings such as “cause” (“‘cause” the 
noun) and “causer” (“to cause” the verb) were eliminated ; (5) omit- 
ted words whose English counterpart had a technical meaning such 
as “vitreous.” 


20 Bertha A. Lively and S. L. Pressey, “A Method for Measuring the Vo- 
cabulary Burden of Textbooks,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
October, 1923, pp. 389-98. 

21 Mabel Vogel and Carleton Washburn, “An Objective Method of Deter- 
mining Grade Placement of Children’s Reading Material,” Elementary School 
Journal, January, 1928, pp. 373-81. 

22 Louis Henry Limper, “Student Knowledge of Some French-English Cog- 
nates,” unpublished Ph.D, thesis, State University of Iowa, 1931. 

28 [bid., p. 14. 
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Limper’s conclusions are significant. They are essentially as fol- 
lows: It is not safe to assume that a French word will be known 
because it is similar in spelling to an English word of high frequency. 
It is the lack of familiarity with the English cognate which is the 
important factor in the failure of many students to see the English 
word in the French form.** West** agrees with Limper that authors 
usually show too much optimism about the student’s ability to guess 
the English meaning of cognates. 

Dale and Tyler®* found that 769 words in the list of words known 
to preschool children were common to the first 1,000 words in the 
Thorndike list. Foreign-language cognates occurring in this list of 
words could be assumed to be known by students of the language. 

Dale** examined fourth-, sixth-, and eighth-grade children on 
their knowledge of 8,000 common words. By administering this same 
list of words to adults and correlating the results with the fourth-, 
sixth-, and eighth-grade achievement he found a correlation of .65 
with the sixth-grade scores. It would be a valid assumption, there- 
fore, to state that a word not known to 90 per cent of the sixth-grade 
pupils would present definite difficulty to high-school students. An 
editor of a foreign-language reading text could check the validity of 
the cognates he assumes are known by this list of words. 

The authors of A Basic French Vocabulary* resorted to Dale’s 
study, for instance, in order to arrive at the criteria for a “safe” cog- 
nate. No words beyond the tenth thousand in the Thorndike Teachers 
Word Book, or that were not known to 75 per cent of eighth-grade 
pupils were admitted to the cognate list. 

Since the application of these criteria proves that approximately 
one-fourth of the 2,752 items contained in the basic list are “safe” 
cognates, it would be a valid assumption to state that the cognate 


density of elementary foreign-language reading texts ought to be 
high. 


24 Ibid., p. 168. 

25 Michael West, “A Note on the Inferability of Cognates,” High Points, 
November, 1934, pp. 23-25. 

26 Op. cit., pp. 384-412. 

27 Edger Dale, “Familiarity of 8,000 Common Words to Pupils in the Fourth, 
Sixth and Eighth Grades,” unpublished study, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University. 

28 James B. Tharp, Basic French Vocabulary, pp. 111-17, 205. See also 
Nous Autres Ameficains, p. 79, and Basic College French, p. 417, for tables 
showing the cognate density of these books. 
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Scatori?® and Jones*® warn against deceptive words, words that 
have the same spelling in both Spanish and English but that have 
radically different meanings, i.e., in Spanish the word “can” means 
“dog” and “red” means “fishnet.” 

Readability can be helped out by free use of recognizable cog- 
nates, but the English correspondents must be of such high frequency 
that they would be known to most students of the age for whom the 
reading material is meant. 

The editor of a foreign-language reading text is naturally anxious 
to have the student grow in the ability to recognize words. He can 
make the student’s task much simpler by providing for an adequate 
number of spaced repetitions of important words. 

An interesting observation was made by Bagster-Collins on the 
number of repetitions one might expect for words in normal literary 
texts. He said: “In the normal literary text there are from 60 to 
75% of the words which appear but once, and even those that are 
found five times or under constitute nearly 90% of the vocabulary.’ 
Thus, without consciously aiming at word repetition one could not 
expect to achieve it. Readability can be enhanced by providing for 
progressively mounting increments in vocabulary recognition. 

All languages are high in idiom content. A person might know 
all of the basic words and still have difficulty in reading because of a 
lack of knowledge of the basic idioms. In order to provide for sys- 
tematic growth in reading power, as much attention will have to be 
paid to the idiom content of reading materials as will be necessary in 
vocabulary control. 

The idiom frequency counts indicate the basic idioms of each 
language. Of course, the definition of an idiom, worked out and 
agreed upon by the members of the Committee on Investigation of 
the Study, has not been accepted by foreign-language editors in gen- 
eral, and there is some disagreement as to the relative merit of some 
items that were counted in both the word and the idiom studies. How- 
ever, in spite of these criticisms, the basic items show a high degree 
of correlation in both word and idiom counts. The basic lists pre- 


29S. Scatori, “Deceptive Cognates in Spanish,” Modern Language Journal, 
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pared by committees depended largely upon these idiom frequency 
studies for their idiom content. We can, therefore, accept these lists 
of idioms as containing the most important idiomatic expressions. 

Like vocabulary, the idiom must be repeated at frequent intervals 
in order to be learned. If it occurs in context only once there will be 
little chance that the student will retain it. Obviously, a readable 
book should not contain a large number of low-frequency idioms. To 
achieve readability, and this is possible in the writing of books, the 
idiom content needs to be controlled. 

The most common grammatical phenomena are now known, thanks 
to the work done by Keniston** and his committee. It will be recalled 
that Keniston, in making a comparative study involving the three 
frequency counts of Spanish linguistic phenomena, came to the con- 
clusion that reading materials for the elementary stages of a lan- 
guage should be limited as to basic syntactical items. He recom- 
mended that a normal two-year high-school course would do well to 
concentrate upon such grammatical items as were found in the 
Spanish Syntax List with a range of 20 and a frequency of 33. 

It is just as important to include syntactical items of high fre- 
quency as it is to stress high-frequency words and idioms. Future 
editors of reading texts in Spanish would do well to be as concerned 
with syntax as they should be with vocabulary and idiom. A book 
will be more readable that bases its grammatical content on syntax 
items of high frequency. 

A readable book in Spanish, therefore, will be one that: (1) caters 
to the interests of the student for whom it is meant; (2) is graded 
as to vocabulary content; (3) has a vocabulary burden of one new 
word to 50-70 running words; (4) is high in cognate content; (5) is 
graded as to idiom content; (6) provides ample repetition of new 
words in order to procure a satisfactory growth in vocabulary incre- 
ment; and (7) is graded as to syntax content. 


Harry J. RusseEvi 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


After the teacher has learned what are the elements of a perfect 
reading text, the difficulty of choosing between the books offered by 
publishers still remains. Not a single book on the market conforms to 
the scientific ideas so amply demonstrated. The only text that could 
possibly meet the requirements would be a “manufactured” one. And 
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“manufactured” Latin texts were common in the Renaissance and are 
still usable. But to use a “manufactured” text in a modern language 
is questionable. The problem is rather one of elimination, neglecting 
unusual words or idioms, and emphasizing the essential. This, of 
course, is what the good teacher has always done, is doing today, and 
always will do. Moreover, no matter how scientific the text, the 
language-blind student will continue to be so. The effort to carry 
along the incompetent will fail just the same. Learning a language 
resembles learning to play a musical instrument. Talent and natural 
aptitude are necessary in both cases —THE EDITOR 











SOME ASPECTS OF TEACHING LANGUAGES IN THE 
GRADES IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Of the many things to be said about teaching languages in the 
grade schools of the Southwest, only a few which are usually over- 
looked or ignored altogether will be discussed here. 

A popular fallacy is that correct Spanish is not spoken in the — 
Southwest. As a matter of fact, there is probably more correct 
Spanish spoken in the area in question that there is correct English! 
The two languages spoken in the Southwest might be termed Mex- 
ican and American and each has the same relation to its mother 
tongue. Those mother tongues are Castilian and English. Do teachers 
realize that there are millions of people who would question the state- 
ment that English is spoken in the Southwest? Why do they question 
it? Because the accent and choice of words of the majority of Anglo- 
Americans in the Southwest are provincial and not standard. In the 
same way, the Spanish Americans’ Spanish is provincial and not 
standard Castilian. Anglo-Americans, nevertheless, make themselves 
understood in their dialect and so do Spanish Americans in theirs. 
Anglo-Americans know a certain type of English, let us say. Just so, 
Mexicans and the Spanish Americans know a certain type of Spanish. 

Teachers should know Spanish to teach even English to Spanish- 
American children. A teacher cannot possibly know the problems 
that English presents to the Spanish-speaking child unless she knows 
some Spanish. As a teacher of English to Mexican children over a 
period of years, the author wishes to testify that she could have 
accomplished little or nothing without Spanish. Most of what the 
teacher needs to know about Spanish can be found in the first lessons 
of any Spanish grammar and deal chiefly with phonetics and spelling. 
Spanish can be the means of teaching English to Spanish-speaking 
children. 

Another of the best helps to the Spanish-speaking child in learn- 
ing English is a teacher who speaks clearly, a teacher who knows 
something about good enunciation in English. Some Southwestern 
grade- and high-school teachers speak very poorly and indistinctly. 
By that it is not meant that they cannot make a speech in public, but 
that they do not enunciate well. They have bad habits of mispro- 
nouncing words in the local, provincial manner when they ought to 
speak with more care and should at least observe some of the standard 
practices of pronunciation. In the Southwest the ¢ in words like 
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“letter,” “butter,” “little,” and so forth, is slighted. One hears “im- 
possuble” instead of “impossible,” “necussary” instead of “neces- 
sary,” and the like. In general, final consonants are not clearly pro- 
nounced. Many teachers say, “Didja see er?” instead of, “Did you 
see her?” ; “Whacha doin’?” instead of, “What are you doing?” and 
the like. Is it any wonder that Spanish-American children find it 
difficult to understand what their teachers say? They see very little 
relation between what they see on the printed page and what they 
hear said by many around them. All these peculiarities in teachers 
make English more difficult for the Spanish-speaking child. Clear 
speech on the part of the teacher is an enormous factor in helping the 
Spanish American to understand English. 

Reading aloud will help in perfecting a good English accent in 
the child. The teacher can note as she hears each one just what his 
individual difficulties are. With most it will be giving a correct pro- 
nunciation of the English vowels, particularly the short i and the 
short u. The Spanish-American children need much oral drill ac- 
companied by writing of words which contain the difficult (for them) 
short i and short u. Pairs of words like “ship” and “sheep,” “dim” 
and “deem,” “lid” and “lead,” need constant drill. Some of the most 
difficult words are certain numbers. The “teens” and “tens,” such as 
“sixteen” and “sixty,” are very confusing to the Spanish-speaking 
person. 

The approach to writing the two languages is entirely different. 
English is not written as it sounds; Spanish is, almost entirely. Oral 
spelling is time lost in the learning of either language. The syllable 
is the unit in both. Some attention to writing language in the form 
of home work should be done in the interval between one school day 
and the next for the purpose of aiding in forming habits. As far as 
English is concerned, it should be something easy, but definite, such 
as copying a passage exactly. To copy correctly a child must look 
carefully at the English words. In thus fixing his attention on the 
looks of it, he learns to spell it. On the other hand it is by fixing his 
attention on the sound of Spanish words that he learns to spell them! 
By singing, by learning poetry in Spanish, by choral reading, Anglo- 
and Spanish-American children learn to read Spanish from the 
printed page or from the blackboard. Many other devices will occur 
to every teacher for fixing the sound of Spanish words. 

In the grades, it seems that the volume of material is not im- 
portant. Learning certain fundamentals is. These are reading, writ- 
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ing, understanding, and spelling the languages, and their mastery 
will help the child in the Southwest all his life, whatever his place 
may be. Grade-school teachers can lay a foundation for the mastery 
of Spanish by training the ear of both the Spanish- and the Anglo- 
American by dictation exercises. For these exercises the teacher 
reads in Spanish a list of words or a passage in Spanish and the chil- 
dren write down what they hear. Such exercises are an invaluable 
aid in learning to spell. The simplicity of Spanish spelling can thus 
be emphasized. 

The high-school teacher of Spanish continues the procedures that 
are begun by the grade-school teacher. She increases the volume of 
words learned, with more extensive reading, with composition and 
oral expression. A classroom, in the orthodox manner of the public 
schools in America, is not the place where a child will learn to speak 
the language fluently, but he can be taught to understand it, read it, 
write it, and pronounce it. Six years or more, instead of the two or 
three of this sort of practice, will turn out pupils who “all but speak” 
Spanish and who will find it easy to take the step to speaking Spanish 
when the situation demands it of them. 

Aside from the need of the Anglo-American child to start learn- 
ing Spanish in the grade school, the need of the Spanish-American 
child is even greater. While the latter often already knows how to 
speak the language of his forefathers, he needs to be taught to read 
and write it. He is illiterate in Spanish. Every teacher seeks some 
way to each child’s heart, some personal approach that is an individual 
matter between teacher and pupil, knowing full well that she cannot 
work with the child properly until this contact is established. “If I 
could only interest him, I could teach him,” she feels, and rightly so. 
Too often it is impossible to “interest” the Spanish-American child. 
Too often his poor clothes, his unkempt appearance, his so-called 
dumbness (which is usually only a language handicap), make him 
unattractive, personally, to the teacher, and for this reason it is dif- 
ficult for her to reach him, because the pupil senses the teacher’s feel- 
ing, unconsciously. Through the Spanish language, the teacher’s 
interest in it, and the school’s recognition of it as an important sub- 
ject, the Spanish-American child attains a feeling of importance and 
usefulness in the world that he can get in almost no other way. 
Teachers can make him feel that his culture, his race, his language, 
are beautiful and important. From appreciation of what he and his 
family can contribute to the school through Spanish, he comes to 
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take pride and interest in all school work. Too often his neighbors 
have shamed him because he speaks Spanish while they do not under- 
stand it. He is marked as queer and different from other students 
in the class because his English is poor. By showing him why it is 
poor and making him believe that he is far more fortunate than those 
who know only one language, he will have more self-respect, and 
thus will be laid the foundation for making him a more valuable mem- 
ber of society. The elements of his culture should be recognized by 
his teacher, not ignored and stamped out. These elements, especially 
the language, should be encouraged and made the means of a better 
Americanization program. The Texas legislature ruled about 1935 
that Spanish might be taught as a foreign language as low as the 
third grade in certain areas along the border. These areas are those 
counties that have a population of 50,000 or more. El Paso County 
and Webb County are affected by this law. 

The Spanish-speaking child can be useful in teaching a good pro- 
nunciation of Spanish to the others of his group. Here is a field in 
which he usually excels even his teacher! The Anglo-American child 
can learn by imitation from the Spanish-American child, and vice 
versa. Each can help the other in language. 

To summarize, what can grade-school teachers hope to accomplish 
in the teaching of Spanish? They can lay the foundation for future 
study in high school of this subject, so all-important to every resident 
of the Southwest, by giving children over a period of years practice 
in hearing and seeing Spanish as well as saying it. High-school 
teachers cannot accomplish this in an hour a day for two years, be- 
cause learning a language is done by forming habits over a long 
period. A child should leave grade school able to understand his 
classmates or his teachers who speak to him slowly and distinctly in 
Spanish. In the next place, grade-school teachers can teach children 
to write the Spanish they hear in the classroom. If they learn to 
write by sound, they have an invaluable foundation for success in 
future use of the language. But the most important thing is that 
teachers in the grade schools can give children an appreciation of the 
Spanish language which will pay untold dividends in tolerance and 
good will on both sides and will make for a better Americanization 
program. 

EstHER Brown 


Austin Hicu ScHoou 
Et Paso, Texas 











SPANISH EXPRESSIONS FOUND IN ENGLISH 


A VOCABULARY UNIT FOR THE FIRST WEEK OF 
BEGINNING SPANISH 


Among the justifications for the study of a foreign language in 
school is the statement, frequently found in articles and courses of 
study, that the work will help students to recognize the meanings of 
foreign expressions found in English. Unfortunately, very few text- 
books and courses of study actually contain exercises specifically 
designed to attain this objective. This seems to indicate that what- 
ever knowledge a student gains in this direction is largely incidental 
and more in the nature of a by-product than of a significant outcome. 
Anyone who has taught foreign languages to young people knows 
that nothing that is left to incidental instruction can ever be taken for 
granted as a significant outcome—rarely even as an incidental by- 
product. Anything worth mentioning as a justification for the study 
of a foreign language deserves conscious attention. 

The study of word-borrowing from a foreign language, if ap- 
proached from the standpoint of its semantic implications, can be 
made not only a valuable linguistic exercise from the standpoint of 
pronunciation and vocabulary-building, but also an interesting study 
of the influence which the foreign country has had upon our own 
life and culture. The nature of the words which we have borrowed 
from the Spanish-speaking peoples is often a key to those aspects of 
our culture in which Spain and the Spanish-speaking Americas have 
influenced the development of our institutions, customs, and mores. 
The terms hacienda, rancho, corral, and vaquero, for example, reveal 
the influence of colonial Spanish agricultural economy in our Spanish 
Southwest. Similarly in such words as patio, adobe, and azotea, we 
see the reflection of Spanish colonial architecture as revealed in our 
own language. 

Although word-borrowing is not always correlated with the most 
outstanding cultural contributions of a foreign people, it is never- 
theless one of the best tests of the degree to which a foreign culture 
has penetrated to the point of assimilation. From the standpoint of 
children the study of word-borrowing as a reflection of intercultural 
influence is a concrete way of indicating what we owe in the way of 
contributions from abroad to the development not only of our lan- 
guage, but also to the building of our everyday life and customs. A 
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word borrowed from abroad is frequently but the symbol of a con- 
tribution which we owe to a foreign culture. The word patio, for 
example, does not represent merely a contribution to the vocabulary 
of the English language, but also a contribution to a type of archi- 
tecture that is seen in many homes in the West. It is a symbol of 
an architectural contribution which has come to us from the Romans 
by way of Spain and her colonies. For young people at least, the 
intercultural influences revealed in the semantic implications of word- 
borrowing are as significant as intercultural influences revealed in 
the comparative study of literature. 

The accompanying unit is designed not merely to provide material 
for vocabulary-building and pronunciation exercises during the first 
week of beginning Spanish, but also to make a direct contribution to 
one of the most widely accepted cultural objectives of modern foreign- 
language teaching—namely, the development of an appreciation of 
foreign peoples in terms of the contributions which we owe to them. 

As far as Spanish vocabulary is concerned, it should make little 
difference to the teacher if the word hacienda is learned from a list 
on the board, from a list in a textbook, or from an exercise of this 
kind. The conviction is strong, however, that vocabulary which is 
learned in terms of content that shows its social application in daily 
life is more meaningful to the students, and therefore likely to be 
learned with greater interest and attention. Moreover, the transfer 
of training from the classroom to the application of the vocabulary 
in daily life is facilitated by virtue of the similarity in situations. 

Although the exercise can be used in a variety of ways, the pro- 
cedure which has proved most satisfactory with average beginning 
classes is as follows: 

1. Discussion with the students concerning the nature and pur- 
pose of the exercise. 

2. Oral repetition of the words by the class in concert and by 
individual students in emulation of the instructor. 

3. Oral sight work capitalizing the work of volunteers. 

4. Independent work by the pupils during the supervised study 
period on the exercises of Part III as specified in the written direc- 
tions to students. 

5. Oral review and discussion, perhaps with the correction and 
exchange of papers during the following recitation period. 

6. Games and informal review activities for the development of 
a more thorough command of the material. (Almost any of the 
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numerous devices for playing vocabulary games can readily be 
adapted in this connection.) 

7. Review test on exercises of Part III without the use of the 
vocabulary in Part I. 

8. Supplementary optional work as suggested in Parts II and IV. 

In the classes of the Stanford Language Arts Investigation in 
which the material has been tried out, the pupils’ responses were suf- 
ficiently satisfactory to justify the conviction that, if properly used, 
the exercise will have similar interest for other students and teachers 
of Spanish. Beginning students appreciate this type of exercise be- 
cause they see its practical and social value in terms of language needs 
which they can recognize in everyday life. 


ForREWORD 


In this unit are grouped words which have come into our language from 
the Spanish, either directly from Spain, or by way of her former colonies 
in the New World. Many of the words are, of course, used only in those 
parts of the United States which were colonized by the Spaniards—chiefly, 
California, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. In these words is revealed 
the nature of the influence which Spain and Spanish-America have had 
upon life in our Southwest. While examining the nine groups of words, 
try to decide what contributions they reveal in the way of customs, institu- 
tions, or traditions. Then turn to the exercises in Parts II and III.* 


Part I 
A 


1. adobe—an oblong brick usually about 18 by 6 by 10 inches, made from 
clay that adheres compactly when mixed with water 

2. azotea—the flat platform-like roof of a house built in the Spanish style. 
The azotea is used as an open-air retreat at various times, particu- 
larly for coolness in the evenings 

3. casa grande—literally a “large house,” but often means the house of 
the owner of an hacienda or ranch 

4. hacienda—a large ranch or landed estate 

5. patio—a courtyard, usually an open garden surrounded by walls 

6. rancho—a stock-raising establishment for cattle, sheep, or horses; also 
a farm or an orchard 

7. corral—an enclosure, pen, or yard for the larger domestic animals 


* The terms in groups A to I are defined primarily as they have come to be used in Eng- 
lish. Comments on etymological origins are based on Webster's New International Dictionary 
of the English Language, Heath’s Pequetio Larousse Ilustrado, and Harold W. Bentley's 
A Dictionary of Spanish Terms in English. 
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. hammock—from the Spanish word hamaca, borrowed from the Indian; 


it means a swinging couch or bed 


. missions—in the sense of mission-churches (California and Texas), 


this word comes from the Spanish word misiones 


B 


. avocado—alligator pear; of Mexican Indian origin. The Mexican 


word is aguacate. 


. banana—a tropical fruit 
. barbecue—from the Spanish word barbacoa, borrowed from the Indians 


of Mexico and Central America. Barbecued meat is usually cooked 
over an outdoor gridiron. 


. cafeteria—a self-service eating establishment in the United States; a 


retail coffee-house in Cuba 


. chile or chili—Mexican peppers 
. chile con carne—chile with meat 
. chocolate—a preparation made with cacao, cocoa, and other ingredi- 


ents; a beverage made by cooking this preparation with water or 
milk. This word was borrowed from the Nahuatl (Indian language 
of Mexico). 


. frijoles—beans, usually referring to the Mexican pink beans 
. garbanzos—chick-peas ; beans 
. potato—from the Spanish word patata taken from the South American 


Indians 


. tapioca—a word borrowed from the Indians of South America; a kind 


of starch used in puddings and in thickening soups 


. tortilla—a flat, round, very thin, unleavened griddle-cake 

. alfalfa—a species of forage plant 

. tamales—a dish made of cornmeal and meat, probably of Indian origin 
. enchilladas—a Mexican dish made by wrapping meat or other fillings 


in a tortilla; probably of Indian origin 


Cc 


. alligator—an American crocodile 
. armadillo—from the Spanish word armado (armed) ; a small mammal 


with a bony shell, found in South America 


. barracuda—a large fish found in the vicinity of Florida and along the 


Pacific Coast of the United States 


. bronco—an unbroken or untamed horse 
. burro—a donkey 
. chinchilla—a small rodent, the size of a large squirrel, with very soft 


fur of pearly gray color. It is a native of the mountains of Peru 
and Chile. 
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. cockroach—from the Spanish word cucaracha; a species of black beetle 
. dogie—a “scrubby” or anemic calf or other animal. The cowboys’ 


“dogies” is probably an adaptation of “dobies,” being a nickname 
for a thing of inferior quality. 


. mosquito—from the Spanish word mosca, meaning a little fly 
. mustang—a horse, bronco or steed; often refers to the native wild pony 


of the West; from the Spanish word mestefio 


D 


. charro—a horseman, or one skilled in horsemanship. The term charro 


is also applied to the national male costume of Mexico. 


. creole—a person of European descent but born and bred in the colony ; 


used in Spanish America and the Southern French colonies 
gringo—an American; a “yankee” 


. padre—a priest 
. peon—a servant; a peasant; a day laborer 
. pickaninny—from the Spanish words pequefio nitio; generally applied 


to a Negro or mulatto infant in the Southern states 


. vaquero—a cowboy ; from the Spanish word vaca meaning cow 
. vigilante—a member of a volunteer committee of citizens for the over- 


sight and protection of the community 


. conquistador—a leader in the Spanish conquest of the New World 


E 


. arroyo—a gorge or ravine cut by water running in the lower parts of 


a particular region; a cafion. In Spanish the word arroyo is usually 
applied to a stream. 


. bajada—from the Spanish word bajar meaning “to go down” ; a down 


grade in the hill or trail; a sharp descent 


. barranca-—a rugged fissure cut in a landscape by the action of running 


water ; a steep and irregular incline or side of a mountain 


. cordillera—a range or chain of mountains 
. laguna—the English modification of this word is “lagoon,” a lake or 


pond ; an area of brackish water, especially one near the sea 


. mesa—tableland 
. tulares—a region covered with tules (bulrushes). This word is prob- 


ably of Mexican origin. 


F 


. alameda—a street, walk, or drive lined by dlamos or poplar trees 
. El Camino Real—the main highway, built by the state or the king. 


Literally the words mean “the royal road.” 


. plaza—a public square or park 
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G 


. alpaca—a thin kind of cloth made from the woolly hair of the alpaca, 


a kind of llama found in Peru 


. sombrero—a large hat with broad brim and high, peaked crown 
. Sarape—a blanket-like wrap used by men to throw about the shoulders 


and body; commonly worn in Mexico by the charros and Indians ; 
also spelled serape and sarape 


. mantilla—a lace shawl worn by the Spanish ladies for festive occa- 


sions. It is worn over a high comb or sometimes just over the 
head. Originally the mantilla was an importation from the Orient. 


. poncho—a sarape worn by the peons of Mexico to protect them from 


the cold and rain 


. huarache—a Mexican sandal 
. bolero—a short jacket. This type is found in the Spanish bull fighter’s 


costume. 


H 


. adiéds—“good-bye,” “so long,” “I'll see you later,” or simply “hello” in 


passing people 


. bonanza—in Spanish this word originally meant good weather on the 


ocean; it is now used in connection with a vein, or rich ore in a 


mine. By extension, bonanza is applied to an unusually promising 
enterprise of any kind. 


. bravado—boastful behavior ; affectation of courage 
. bravo—an exclamation of approval or encouragement 
. canoe—a light boat used by primitive people; from the word canoa 


which the Spaniards borrowed from the South American Indians 


. chico—small or small one; frequently used as a nickname or pet name 
. concha—Spanish for “shell”; used by the vaqueros to mean small flat 


metal plates, shaped in the form of a shell, made of silver or brass, 
and worn on the chaps or belt of the vaquero. 


. filibuster—from the name of certain pirates who infested the seas of 


the Antilles during the seventeenth century. The word later be- 
came closely associated with the Congress of the United States, 
and is most commonly used at present to mean an attempt to ob- 
struct or delay legislative action by means of extended talking 
about some phase of the subject at hand. 


. hoosegow—from juzgado (judged or sentenced) ; a court of justice; 


a jail 


. lasso—a rope used for noosing purposes; from the Spanish word lazo 
. loco—crazy ; stupid. It was originally applied to cattle. 

. maiiana—tomorrow, or morning 

. presidio—a military stronghold; a fort 
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. pronto—quickly ; suddenly ; hurry 


siesta—rest or nap during the hottest hours of the day, usually after 
lunch 


I 


. fandango—a name brought together with the dance from the West In- 
dies to Spain. A lively dance in three-eight or six-eight time, much 
practiced in Spain and Spanish America. 

. fiesta—a holiday or festivity 

rodeo—a roundup; a show of cowboy stunts involving bronco riding, 

steer riding, calf roping, etc. 

. tango—a Spanish-American dance, common especially in Mexico and 
the Argentine 


Part II. OBSERVATION QUESTIONS 


. From what foreign language have we borrowed the words given in 


Part I? Can you write a short simple heading for each group of words 
—a kind of title to show what kinds of words they are according to their 
meaning? Unless you can think of better headings of your own, choose 
from the following, and tell which group of words they fit best. 

a) Names of types of people 

b) Words for articles of clothing or wearing-apparel 

c) Topographical (or geographical) terms 

d) Words for fish, rodents or other animals 

e) Words for foods and drinks 

f) Words for buildings, building materials, etc. 

g) Words for sports, recreations, or amusements 

h) Words for public squares or public thoroughfares 

+) Miscellaneous terms 


. Why do you think we borrowed these expressions and words? Why did 


we choose them from Spanish and not from some other foreign 
language? 


. Judging from these groups of words, what would you say about the 


kinds of influence Spain and Spanish America have had upon life in 
America? Do you think we will continue to adopt words from the 
Spanish language? Why? 


. Can you think of any other Spanish or Spanish American words not 


found in the groups in Part I? 


. Which of the words in the foregoing groups were originally of Indian 


origin? Judging from these words, what contributions would you say 
that the Indians of Mexico and of Central and South America made to 
life in the United States? 
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. How many of the words in the foregoing groups have you actually 


heard used in your community or vicinity? From your knowledge of 
history can you tell whether or not these words were ever in common 
use in your state? Is the Spanish-colonial tradition dying out in our 
Southwest? How could one find out? 


. Can you mention any communities which have tried to keep the Spanish- 


colonial tradition alive? How well have they succeeded? What effect 
have their efforts had upon community life? 


Part III 
Number a separate sheet of paper, and opposite the proper numbers 


rewrite the sentences below substituting Spanish terms from the groups in 
Part I for the underlined words. For example: 


nN — 


Aub Ww 


mab wd 


Given: I went to the roundup at Salinas. 
Write: I went to the rodeo at Salinas. 


A 
In the following sentences use terms from Group A of Part I. 


. Many of the houses in Monterey are made of mud bricks. 
. We found the family enjoying the evening on the flat part of the roof 


of their house. 


. After arriving at the hacienda, we went to the owner's home. 
. Tea is being served in the small garden surrounded by walls. 
. The yard for the animals was a long distance from the house. 
. She was reclining in a swinging bed under the tree. 


B 
In the following sentences use terms from Group B of Part I. 


. The salad contained alligator pear and grapefruit. 

. Would you like some chile with meat? 

. Let’s buy our dinner in the self-service restaurant. 

. I think I’ll order tortillas and Mexican pink beans. 

. At the senior picnic the meat was cooked over an outdoor gridiron. 


Cc 
In the following sentences use terms from Group.C of Part I. 


. I should like to see the American crocodiles in the zoo. 
. At the rodeo the cowboy rode many untamed horses. 


In Mexico the donkey is the chief beast of burden. 


. The cowboys put the “scrubby” calves in the corral. 
. She was wearing a coat made from the fur of a small pearly gray rodent 


of the mountains of Peru. 


. The mammal armed with a bony shell is found chiefly in South and tropi- 


cal America, except for one species which is found as far north as Texas. 














w bd 


on > 


wd 


wd 
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D 
In the following sentences use terms from Group D of Part I. 


. In Mexico many men wearing the national costume may be seen at the 


bull fight. 


. The laborers on the ranchos earn very little money. 
. In New Orleans we saw a small negro child sitting on the curb eating 


watermelon. 


. She waved to the cowboy as we left the rancho. 
. In early days of California history most communities had committees 


of citizens who volunteered to protect their interests. 


. The Spanish priests established the missions in California. 
. Cortez was a famous leader in the Spanish conquest of the New World. 


E 
In the following sentences use terms from Group E of Part I. 


. Early explorers encountered great difficulty in crossing the deep ravines 


found along their way. 


. The railroad down the West Coast of Mexico crosses some steep and 


irregular inclines and sides of high mountains. 


. The chain of mountains in the western part of the Americas has some 


wonderful scenery. 


. Mexico City is located on a tableland over 7000 feet above sea level. 
. Around the curve there is a down grade in the road. 


F 
In the following sentences use terms from group F of Part I. 


. The main highway No. 101 passes through Palo Alto. 
. Along the drive lined by poplar trees are many beautiful homes. 
. The Zocalo is the principal public square in Mexico City. 


G 


In the following sentences use terms from Group G of Part I. 


. Her dress was of a woolen cloth made from a kind of llama found in 


Peru. 


. The charro was wearing a broad-brimmed hat. 

. Mexican sandals are being worn for sport this year. 

. Short jackets of contrasting colors are worn for both sport and evening. 
. The peons wear a blanket with a hole cut in the center. 


H 
In the following sentences use terms from Groups H and I of Part I. 


. During the rest hour all the stores close and shopkeepers go home. 
. He visited the military barracks in San Francisco. 
. Come quickly! 
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4. We said “Good-bye.” 

5. Many pioneers came to California during the days of the gold rush 
in 1849. 

6. Mexico is sometimes called “tomorrow-land” because no one is in a 

hurry to do anything. 

The villain showed a great deal of affected courage. 

. Let’s go to the Santa Barbara festival next summer. 


oN 


Part IV. OptionaL ACTIVITIES 


1. Can you write a paragraph in English describing a city, town, fiesta, 
rodeo, or historical event, using as many words from the groups in 
Part I as possible? Underline the Spanish words. 

Example: 

In California there are many traces of Spanish influence. Along El 
Camino Real, Highway No. 101, are located the missions founded by the 
Spanish padres. Many of these missions and other buildings are made of 
adobe. Almost every town name is prefixed by San or Santa meaning 
“saint,” and many are given other Spanish names such as Sacramento (The 
Sacrament), Fresno (The Ashtree), and Los Angeles (The Angels). Our 
farms and estates are sometimes called haciendas or ranchos. The Spanish- 
type houses have patios and azoteas. One of the most interesting of our 
fiestas is the rodeo where one can see the vaqueros ride the broncos with 
great bravado. Most of these Spanish influences are contributions from 
the Spanish conquistadores or the padres who brought their civilization and 
religion to this country. 

2. Can you make a list of Spanish words found in newspapers, books, or 
magazines, and give the sentence or article in which each expression 
occurs ? 

3. Are there any Spanish names of streets, stores, organizations, or places 
in your community or vicinity? If so, why do you suppose they were 
given Spanish names? 


4. What evidences can you find in your vicinity of efforts to keep the Span- 
ish colonial tradition alive? 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 


Collaborators: 
A. MARION FERNS 
DanTE P. LemsI 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

















DISCURSO* 


; Qué lejos estaba de suponer la Corona de Espafia al creer que las ri- 
quezas del Potosi, los oros de los aztecas, de los mayas, de los Incas y de 
los Chibchas, fueran el pingiie rendimiento de la generosa pignoracion de 
las joyas de Dofia Isabel de Castilla! Imposible para aquellos grandes 
sefiores de la Espafia Imperial adivinar que la obra de los conquistadores 
y el fruto del descubrimiento fuera para darle a la humanidad un vasto 
territorio que habian de poblar hombres libres y rebeldes que, como los 
antioquefios de Colombia, “llevan el hierro en las manos porque en el cuello 
les pesa.” ; Cuan distante del pensamiento de los Oidores despoticos estaba 
el que en las tierras donde reiné la Inquisicién, donde se quemaron libros 
y se aprisionaron pensadores, fueran mas tarde cunas de libertad, de tole- 
rancia y de paz! Los peregrinos de la Nueva Inglaterra y los comuneros 
de la Nueva Granada fueron aglutinando y haciendo tangible el espiritu de 
libertad e independencia que como los condores de los Andes flotaba en las 
altas regiones y asi predicaron Roger Williams tolerancia y Antonio Na- 
rifio libertad. 

No calcinan las llamas, ni el calabozo aprisiona al espiritu y el pensa- 
miento surge invisible, principia a esbozarse en el papel, se convierte en 
plano, éste se torna en muro, el muro en almena, la almena en baluarte y 
éste en fortaleza que desafia y resiste los embates. Asi el pensamiento del 
genial desterrado de Caracas, el exiliado en Jamaica, fué simple hoja de 
papel, locura de visionario, que se torné en incendio y luego en timida 
reunion de pueblos inconexos para desde hace cincuenta afios ir creciendo 
de una amable y romantica reunién de diplomaticos hasta el concierto 
armonico, coordinado y poderoso de naciones fuertes en su historia, fuertes 
en su presente y poderosas y grandes en su porvenir. 

Celebramos en este dia el quincuagésimo aniversario de la primera 
reunion de las naciones soberanas de América que forman la Union 
Panamericana. La Union Panamericana es el pensamiento del Libertador 
hecho fuerza; ya no es una romantica reunién de amables y discretos 
diplomaticos ; hoy es la voluntad inquebrantable de soberania de muchos 
pueblos que espiritual y materialmente cooperan entre si para su mayor 
desarrollo y progreso; es un medio de entendimiento y unién y el vehiculo 
que sirve para pregonar al mundo que en las libres tierras de América el 
derecho prima sobre la fuerza. 

Ya hemos visto recientemente cOmo en momentos de inminente conflicto 
pudo la voz de la razon silenciar la de los cafiones, y cémo en la conferencia 
fué posible alcanzar lo que no lograron los fusiles; porque la voluntad, esa 


* Leido ante la Panamerican Society, San Francisco Chapter, el Dia Paname- 


ricano de 1940, en honor del quincuagésimo aniversario de la creacién de la Unién 
Panamericana. 
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fuerza poderosa ante la cual no hay obstaculos, cuando se ejerce honrada- 
mente en lo internacional, suaviza asperezas, morigera las ambiciones y es 
prenda de seguridad y de concordia. 

Al cumplirse cincuenta afios de esta labor de entendimiento las naciones 
de América, en el momento en que el mundo zozobra ante la perspectiva 
de la mas grande hecatombe que hayan contemplado los siglos, se presentan 
como un grupo compacto en pensamiento y unido en accién como se pro- 
clamé en la Conferencia de Lima y en la reunion de Cancilleres en Panama, 
en donde se cre6é la zona maritima de neutralidad que es hoy tan sdlo un 
pensamiento y sera mafiana una vital realidad americana que a nadie ataca, 
a nadie atropella, no vulnera ningun derecho, ni viola ninguna soberania, 
es tan solo una linea que indica en donde principia la paz para los pueblos 
y la tranquilidad para los hombres; no esta erizada de cafiones, porque 
América confia en el derecho y mas fuerte que los cafiones es la voluntad 
irreductible de 21 naciones que la haran respetar cuando llegare el caso. 

No es el continente americano propicio para la construccién de forta- 
lezas, sus fronteras estan abiertas y su custodia esta confiada al honor de 
los pueblos. Naciones que en su mayoria poseen inmensos territorios casi 
despoblados ; territorios que encierran ingentes riquezas no explotadas aun; 
pueblos que en su mayoria se comunican en una misma lengua y que todos 
se rigen por normas juridicas similares; persiguen los mismos ideales, 
aman su libertad y ofrecen a la humanidad amplio campo donde desarrollar 
sus iniciativas si éstas van a llevarse a cabo con buena fe; aqui no sufrimos 
odios ni desconfianzas y una constructiva emulaci6n reemplaza a los celos 
feroces de otros pueblos a quienes los agobia la discordia y los esquilma 
el terror. 

Es éste un dia de fiesta para las Américas, pero nuestra fiesta no es 
tan alegre como deberia de serlo, porque el corazon se siente sobrecogido 
y el espiritu experimenta una honda sensacion de tristeza al contemplar el 
espectaculo horripilante de la tragedia que envuelve a los pueblos que 
crearon la espléndida civilizacién que disfrutamos; esos pueblos que lle- 
garon al pinaculo de su desarrollo, que dotaron a la humanidad con las mas 
estupendas creaciones del arte y de la ciencia estan al borde de destruir la 
obra maravillosa de su civilizacién. Y este contraste, si satisfactorio para 
América, es profundamente doloroso para los que disfrutamos de pan, de 
libertad y de paz. Los aviones cruzan el cielo tranquilo de las Américas 
como mensajeros de paz y de progreso en tanto que en otras latitudes se 
ciernen para arrojar la muerte y destruir la obra paciente de tantos siglos. 
Que el Dios de los ejércitos vuelva piadoso sus ojos de misericordia hacia 
esos pueblos y que nuestra sefiora la razon ilumine el cerebro enardecido 
de los destructores, es voto que debemos de hacer en esta nuestra fiesta 
americana. Que la América contemple el espectaculo y reafirme su con- 
ciencia democratica para cumplir debidamente con el legado de guardian 
de la civilizacién, campedn de las libertades y amparo de la humanidad. 
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Bogota, la vieja e hidalga castellana, se prepara con el coraz6n abierto 
y los brazos extendidos para dar la bienvenida a sus hermanas de las Amé- 
ricas en el préximo conclave de estas naciones, de donde, seguramente, 
saldra mas robusta la Unién Pan Americana en forma de la Liga de las 
Naciones Americanas que sera instrumento de armonia y cooperacién y 
quizas apacible lugar de calma y reflexién para que otros pueblos lo apro- 
vechen como imparcial y justo componedor. Si esto ocurriere la América 
sera el levante de un nuevo sol en el firmamento internacional. 

Al daros, sefior Presidente, en nombre de mis honorables colegas y en 
el mio propio las mas cumplidas gracias por este magnifico homenaje hecho 
a los paises americanos personificados en sus Consules, os invito a levantar 
nuestras copas por el engrandecimiento y prosperidad de los paises Ame- 
ricanos, por el bienestar de sus ilustres Jefes de Estado, por el continuo 
progreso de la Sociedad Pan Americana y porque para alegria de todos los 
corazones reine la paz en el mundo como reina en las Américas. 


GENERAL ALFREDO J. DE LEON 
CénsuL GENERAL DE COLOMBIA 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan DOYLE, 
Associate Editor] 


LANGUAGE LEAFLETS 
1. The Study of Modern Foreign Languages 


By Tue Honoras_e SuMNER WELLEs, Under Secretary of State 
of the United States of America 

The work of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
in bringing to the attention of the American educational and general pub- 
lic the value of a knowledge of modern foreign languages is particularly 
appropriate at the present time when international relations are assuming 
an ever greater place in the lives and interests of all peoples. It is impor- 
tant that public opinion in every country regarding these relations be based 
upon an understanding of the institutions, culture and views of the peoples 
of other countries. In the study of an alien civilization, language is the 
vehicle of all expression. It is impossible to draw near to a foreign people 
without a knowledge of their language. 

Those who have chosen a career in the Foreign Service of our country 
are called upon to acquire a substantial knowledge of one or more foreign 
languages. A section of the comprehensive examination given to candi- 
dates for the Foreign Service is devoted to testing such knowledge. After 
entrance into the Service, officers are encouraged and expected to acquire 
at least a working knowledge of the languages of the countries in which 
they are stationed. In addition, it is the custom to designate certain officers 
to devote several years to a thorough study of some of the more difficult 
foreign languages. All this indicates the importance which our Govern- 
ment attaches to a knowledge of modern foreign languages. 

The practical value to the Government of a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages on the part of its Foreign Service officers is apparent. Communi- 
cation with officials and private individuals in foreign countries in their 
own language is essential in many cases, while, obviously, the important 
work of interpreting our country and its culture to a foreign people, as 
well as that of reporting intelligently upon foreign conditions, requires an 
adequate facility in foreign languages. The ability to read the press of a 
country is important in gathering and interpreting the information desired 
by our Government. There are also the innumerable daily conversations 
with citizens of a foreign country which must be carried on in the language 
of the country. 

My own experience has proven the value and importance from an of- 
ficial point of view of a knowledge of foreign languages. The advantages 
to the individual, however, are by no means restricted to these official con- 
siderations. Each additional language brings to an individual a new litera- 
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ture and a broader knowledge of human civilization. Language study is a 
means to an end rather than an end in itself. It reveals a rich treasure to 
those who undertake it. 

While we in the United States probably have had less occasion to use 
foreign languages than most other peoples, the progress of modern civili- 
zation has brought all nations into much more intimate contact. An ever 
increasing number of our citizens are appreciating the desirability and 
even the necessity of learning one or more of the languages of other coun- 
tries. This applies particularly to the languages used in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Our Government recognized the value of this tendency by sub- 
scribing to the recommendation of the Eighth International Congress of 
American States, which met at Lima last December, that “in so far as 
may be permitted by the respective educational systems, the curricula of 
intermediate, normal or special education in the American countries in- 
clude the Spanish, Portuguese, English and French languages.” 

Spanish is the language of eighteen of the American republics. It is 
the vehicle of a highly developed, vigorous culture and literature; it pos- 
sesses extraordinary vitality and a vigorous tenacity in all those regions 
to which its use has been extended. 

The Brazilian people constitute nearly one-half of the total population 
of South America, and the Portuguese language is part of their cultural 
heritage. That culture and the literature which forms a part of it are 
indeed rich ones. 

There are two French-speaking areas close to the United States—the 
Republic of Haiti and several of the other West Indian islands, on the 
one hand, and parts of our northern neighbor, Canada, on the other. 

The fact that three great Western European languages are the media 
through which flow the culture and the intellectual life of the other nations 
of this hemisphere makes it most appropriate and desirable for our own 
citizens to seek a knowledge of those languages. In a wide diversity of 
fields—literature, radio broadcasting, foreign trade, and travel—the incen- 
tive is ever present for the individual to learn languages other than his 
own. It is most encouraging that this present effort is being made to in- 
terest the citizens of our country in modern foreign languages, and I am 
confident that the response and results will be in keeping with the worthi- 
ness of the effort. 


2. A Blind Spot in Education* 
By Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown University 


Education tends to be blind to its linguistic environment. It is almost 
impossible for schoolmen to see foreign languages in any perspective. In 
the first place, colleges required them and that alone would damn them 


* Extract from an address, “Blind Spots in Education,” delivered before the 
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because of the revolt against college requirements. It is a paradox that 
more and more emphasis has been placed on the preparatory character of 
education (e.g., preparation for “life” and prevocational training), but 
less and less attention has been given to preparation for college just as the 
number of students going to college has risen higher and higher. That 
warfare and resentment is one of the causes of this blind spot. Another 
cause arose from the present-day economic interpretation of everything 
that touches us. “How will the student use it?” demands the “practical” 
educator. He is to be a printer, electrician, business man. “Where will 
foreign languages touch him ?” 

Let us answer those questions from the record. It is amazing that they 
became most insistent just after two million Americans went to France, 
one hundred and fifty thousand to Mexico, and eighty thousand to Russia. 
Did the war take place? Is there no danger of another? If it comes, can 
we stay out? 

There are at least thirty shortwave foreign language broadcasts every 
day to which twenty million people listen. There are other millions who 
hear opera or domestic foreign language broadcasts. The average age of 
these listeners is under thirty. It is safe to say that more Americans hear 
daily some foreign language than at any previous time in our history, in- 
cluding the World War. Yet I have heard educators say that students will 
“never” hear it again. 

Sometimes I hear of educating for the future. Television is just around 
the corner. It is already in commercial use in Germany. It is by no means 
fantastic to suppose that our printer, electrician, plumber, or business man 
will sit at home and see and hear events or dramatic presentations abroad. 

Not long ago, except in a few great cities, it was impossible to see the 
great dramas of other peoples, or hear them, save in translation. The costs 
of bringing a company from France or Germany, from Italy or Sweden, 
were virtually prohibitive. Now the talking motion picture has ended the 
necessity for such isolation. There are many brilliant productions abroad, 
and there is no longer need to be content with imitations or translations. 
If we are interested in international understanding, we should want our 
students to enjoy the opportunity to acquaint themselves with the spirit 
and character of peoples across the sea. Their art in music, painting, 
sculpture, and tapestry has meant much to us, coming undimmed and un- 
distorted by translation. Might not their drama, where the emotional genius 
of a people finds such effective outlet, have something to teach us? 

Not long ago, at a dinner in New York, my host apologized for being 
late. Several trans-Atlantic calls came in just as he was ready to leave his 
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office. That aroused my curiosity. On inquiry I discovered that there 
were 21,844 international calls in 1935. The number increased by thirty- 
six per cent in 1936. During the first seven months of 1937, the total for 
1935 nearly doubled. This is a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, but it 
is growing with great rapidity. 

There are five definite “practical” environmental reasons for foreign 
language study. So far as I know they have never been commented on be- 
fore. They meet the economic determinist on his own ground and say 
“How about it?” It is a paradox more puzzling than any other so far, that 
as long as the United States was really isolated with a minimum of inter- 
national trade, no cables, no telephones, no radio, no steamships, no air- 
planes, every well-educated man was trained in the foreign languages. 
Now, with twenty million daily radio listeners, with ten million more in 
daily contact with foreign languages, with all the modes of contact just 
mentioned, schoolmen insist that foreign languages are not important. They 
are taught grudgingly, therefore poorly, and then it is declared that the 
results do not justify them. In a day of “motivation” the educators provide 
none, and say it is the fault of someone else. The cold fact, stripped of 
all wishful thinking, is that the “common man” has more direct contact 
with foreign languages today than ever before in history. If education 
does not see that, it is a blind spot. 

Suppose we substitute a humanistic approach for economic determin- 
ism ; suppose we admit, without blushes, a cultural objective. Then foreign 
languages have values we cannot escape. Their proper study enriches the 
perceptions of our native tongue. At this point one hears the babel of 
voices discussing “transfer.” The confusion is not so great as once it was. 
The fact and the significance of transfer, or something that smells as sweet 
but goes by another name, are more and more conceded. But in any event 
there is value in seeing our own language from the outside. There is the 
ancient story of the three blind men and the elephant, from one of the 
apologues of Buddha. One man touched the leg of the animal and said it 
was like a tree, another felt of the tail and declared it was like a rope, the 
third reached an ear and said it was like a palm leaf. They had no per- 
spective of the whole. The experience of seeing the mother tongue in an 
altered perspective is one of vital importance. 

I should like to mention one more value in the study of foreign lan- 
guages. It has to do with translating prose or poetry from one idiom to 
another. Usually this is caricatured as mechanical, and a useless waste of 
energy. With characteristic haste we exclaim, “Let them read it in trans- 
lation!” Yet if we want to teach students to think, reflect, develop and 
express their own ideas with verbal precision, there are few better exer- 
cises than the translation of significant passages from other tongues. It 
is no mechanical matter at all. Each word must be reviewed. It is neces- 
sary to enter into the author’s thought to select the meaning which most 
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nearly expresses his precise idea. Then the words must be organized to 
make the idea as clear in English as in the original. The argument must 
be rethought; the beauty of a phrase or a poetic insight must be recap- 
tured. The result is at once derived and original. The work furnishes 
food for thought, the stimulus to masticate it thoroughly, and all the satis- 
factions of good digestion. 

I am not arguing that all students should study foreign languages. But 
on any grounds, those of economic determinism or of the humanities, it is 
a vitally important subject. The current vogue of denunciation reminds 
one of the blind men and the elephant. 


3. Modern Foreign Languages and International 
Business Relations 


By Cuauncey D. Snow, Manager, American Section, 
International Chamber of Commerce 


(United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C.) 


“We have a good export manager in our company—knows the line, 
knows the whole technique of carrying on export business, and is a good 
salesman—but I’d feel a lot more enthusiastic over him if he knew Span- 
ish.” The foregoing remark was made to me last summer on board ship 
going to Europe, by one of the senior officers of a big American company. 
He went on to explain that a considerable part of his company’s business 
was in Latin America, and involved negotiations with men who spoke only 
Spanish. The negotiations had to be carried on often by the export man- 
ager in personal visits to the Latin American countries. 

Many of our successful American exporters know one or more foreign 
languages. Some of them have no foreign language knowledge at all. Of 
course practically all of them have assistants with a knowledge of the lan- 
guages that are really important to them. But it is a rare export man who 
would not put a substantial value upon a knowledge of one or more of the 
principal commercial languages. Correspondence, accessibility of trade 
literature, and understanding of official and legal documents are all helped 
if the export man himself can handle the originals rather than remain en- 
tirely dependent upon translation. This is not to belittle translations. 
Wasn’t it Emerson who told a friend that had expressed surprise at finding 
him reading a Latin classic in English translation: “I can also swim, but 
I don’t resort to swimming every time I cross the Charles River to 
Boston” ? 

Last summer I attended the Tenth General Congress of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, held at Copenhagen. French, German, and 
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English are the official languages of the Chamber. Most of the delegates 
from the continental countries of Europe knew more than one of these 
languages. A considerable number of them knew all three. 

Several in the English delegation were well supplied with foreign lan- 
guage knowledge. Some of the Americans got on well in French or Ger- 
man—occasionally both. On average I think our group compared favorably 
in foreign language attainments with the remaining English-speaking dele- 
gates, from British Dominions overseas. But by and large, the English- 
speaking participants in the meeting did not begin to possess the foreign 
language ease of the men from other countries. 

In the early days, these international business conferences were long 
drawn out because of the necessity of translating twice after every speaker. 
New technical aids have facilitated international conferences in recent 
years, however. At Copenhagen when a speaker from Central Europe was 
holding forth in German, you had only to put on a head phone and turn a 
dial to get the speech in English, through the medium of a competent in- 
terpreter, who was keeping pace with the speaker. Or if you wanted it in 
French, you could turn the dial to another point. This makes things much 
easier in international meetings, so far as prepared speeches are concerned. 
These can be translated in advance. 

In the round-table discussions, however, you miss a good deal in spite 
of the best efforts of good interpreters—and it all takes time. And if you 
don’t know French or German, or both, you cut down materially the bene- 
fits of free and easy talk with your colleagues from other countries. You 
are entirely dependent on the other fellow’s knowledge of your language— 
and frequently when groups get together for informal talk the predominat- 
ing language is not English. 

In business, in agriculture, in engineering, and in science international 
conferences are becoming increasingly important. Obviously you get a lot 
more out of them if you know the foreign languages. 

I have been connected with international activities ever since I was in 
college—nearly thirty years—in business and government service. Of course 
a fair reading knowledge of the Romance group of languages and German 
has been of the greatest value. I can testify further that even a limping 
speaking knowledge of a foreign language is something to prize. It has 
often proved most useful. 

Apart from literary and other purely cultural values, I believe business, 
travel, and international-conference uses justify a considerable expansion 
of foreign language study in this country. The languages are being better 
taught today, and it is not so difficult now to get a working knowledge of 
a foreign language as it once was. I am glad to see the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers carrying their banner before the public 
at this time. 
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4. Modern Foreign Languages and the International Mind* 
By NicnwoLtas Murray But Ler, President of Columbia University 


Despite the testimony of anthropology and of history, the doctrine is 
now vigorously preached in at least one modern land that distinction of 
race is fundamental and controlling. If this were so, a new element, both 
of importance and of difficulty, would be added to modern language study. 
The truth, however, is as stated bluntly by the Warden of New College in 
his masterly history of Europe: “Purity of race does not exist. Europe 
is a continent of energetic mongrels.” The various racial groups which 
have made their appearance in Western Europe during the past 2500 years 
have long since become so completely intermingled and confused, each with 
another, that the term “race” itself has for the student of our western 
civilization very little meaning. Yet each modern language has been, and 
still is, the agency for the preservation and development of a certain form 
of reflection upon life, of interpretation of life, and for the expression, in 
poetry and in prose, of varied aspects of human aspiration, of human ex- 
perience, and of human contemplation. 

In our present-day interdependent world, where every barrier save 
those of national prejudice and economic selfishness has been broken down, 
it is through and by the knowledge and use of more languages than one 
that the citizen of this twentieth-century world may come to a better under- 
standing of himself and his problems, as well as of the colossal and varied 
happenings which the electric spark and the printing press lay before him 
day by day and almost hour by hour. 

The greatest need of any people, for the sake of its own prosperity, its 
own happiness and its own influence, is to become internationally minded. 
“The international mind is nothing other than that habit of thinking of 
foreign relations and business, and that habit of dealing with them, which 
regard the several nations of the civilized world as friendly and co-operat- 
ing equals in aiding the progress of civilization, in developing commerce 
and industry, and in spreading enlightenment and culture throughout the 
world.” 

So defined, the international mind carries with it no weakening of na- 
tional honor and national interest, but rather the contrary. It implies an 
understanding of the principles and facts which underlie the present-day 
world, and a progressiveness of spirit which will not refuse to look changed 
and changing facts in the face. Its philosophic foundation is to be found 
in the writings of Plato and of Aristotle. Its story is told in Laurent’s 
superb Etudes sur U'histoire de U’humanité, in von Ranke’s Weltgeschichte, 
in Gibbon’s classic History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 


* Extract from the annual report of the President of Columbia University 
for 1935. Reprinting authorized by President Butler. 
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and just now in Fisher’s invaluable History of Europe. To read and to 
reflect upon these literary monuments is to find new invitation to gain 
mastery over at least one or two languages other than the native tongue. 

The more important a twentieth-century man believes his own nation to 
be, the more necessary is it that he should learn something at first hand 
of the life and thought of those older nations which are not merely his 
neighbors, but his associates and companions in carrying forward the work 
of a world which grows more completely interdependent year by year and 
almost day by day. It will not do to assert that when we turn our back 
upon our fellow-men we are attending to our own business. “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” was the question asked by Cain long, long, ago, and 
when he was punished for his utterance, his answer was, “My punishment 
is greater than I can bear.” Precisely that which happened so long, long, 
ago in the story of Cain will happen to any twentieth-century nation which 
continues insolently to repeat Cain’s question. 


5. Modern Foreign Languages: Their Value for the Scientist 


By Frank C. WuitMmore, Dean of the School of Chemistry and Physics, 
Pennsylvania State College; Past President, American Chemical Society 


Science is the most international of all man’s activities. More than ever 
it cuts across national boundaries with a minimum of interference or in- 
hibition. This alone would give importance to the work of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers in bringing to the attention of 
the American educational and general public the value of a knowledge of 
modern foreign languages. Such value is increased paradoxically enough 
by the strong present tendency toward nationalism. Each nation is trying 
to become as self-sufficient as possible. The most important tool in achiev- 
ing this self-sufficiency is the development and application of modern sci- 
ence. Consequently, countries which a quarter of a century ago produced 
very little in the line of scientific publication are now real contributors. 

Twenty-five years ago the most important developments in chemistry 
were published in German. Practically all the important reference books 
of chemistry were in German. Since that time the rapid growth of chem- 
istry in other countries has increased the amount of chemical research pub- 
lished in English, French, Italian, Russian, and Dutch to a very large 
extent, but it has hardly cut down the actual amount published in German. 
Moreover, the Germans still seem to hold the “edge” on the rest of the 
world in the effective compilation and presentation of large masses of data. 
During the World War the British, French, and Americans decided that 
they would never allow themselves to be so dependent again on the Ger- 
mans. Each of these three nations undertook a major task in the line of 
compilation. Each job was finished only with considerable difficulty. A 
second task of this kind was not attempted by any one of the three nations. 
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On the other hand, the Germans have gone ahead exercising what seems 
to be a national genius for getting and classifying data and preserving it 
in an orderly and effective manner. This apparently requires a high de- 
gree of patience and devotion to detail by highly trained men working at 
moderate salaries. 

The net result of all this is that more than ever the young chemist must 
be able to read German. A quarter of a century ago inability to read 
French did not handicap a chemist much because the amount of material 
published in French was very small indeed. That situation has changed. 
Furthermore, a chemist who really wishes to keep up with the work in his 
own special line finds himself wishing more and more frequently that he 
could also read Italian and Russian if he is not already able to read those 
languages. 

Fortunately for those who do not have foreign languages, the American 
and British chemical journals maintain abstract services which cover 
chemical literature in all languages. Such abstracts, however, usually act 
only as a “teaser” and make the reader wish that he could get all the de- 
tails out of the original article. If that article is in German or French, 
the well-trained chemist goes and reads it. If it is in one of the languages 
which he does not read, he will generally go to the original article to try 
and “dig out” what he can from the formulas, which are the same in all 
languages, fortunately. In my own case I have spent many hours strug- 
gling through Italian articles with the help of a dictionary. I have often 
wished that I had had even one year of Italian in college. It would have 
saved me many precious hours since. 

At Ohio State University there is a motto on the wall of the chemistry 
laboratory reading as follows: 


Tue Most ImporTANT Too. OF THE CHEMIST—THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


In this day of tools with interchangeable parts, one is convinced that 
this all-important tool of the scientist should have at least the interchange- 
able parts corresponding to German and French. 


6. The Importance of Learning Another Language* 
By Tue Honorasce Joseru C. Grew, United States Ambassador to Japan 


I recall on this occasion studies that have recently been made by eth- 
nologists on the distinctiveness of man. I refer in particular to the re- 


* Extract from a message of greeting from Ambassador Grew read at the 
Sixteenth Annual Convention of English Teachers, Tokyo, Japan, October 27, 
1939. Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Institute for Research in English 
Teaching (published by the Department of Education, Tokyo, Japan), Novem- 
ber—December issue, 1939. 
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searches that have been instituted to explore the unique qualities of man- 
kind. Two of the most striking and outstanding of these attributes, which 
have been developed in the course of evolution or, if you will, which are 
inherently distinguishable only in mankind—one of the noted ethnologists 
tells us—are man’s capacity for conceptual thought and his ability to de- 
velop cumulative tradition. By conceptual thought there is meant, through 
its outward manifestation, true speech. We form our concepts by using 
words as tools to carve the concepts out of experience and again through 
these words we make known our wishes, thoughts, and experiences. As 
a consequence of this capacity, it is said, has sprung that other distinctive 
quality of man, cumulative tradition. This is his ability continuously to 
transmit experiences and knowledge; experiences and knowledge that have 
been accumulated from generation to generation and which are susceptible 
of ever being improved in quality and increased in quantity. By these two 
unique qualities man, who came to group himself in various peoples and 
nations, has succeeded in developing in those groups his traditions and his 
cultures, and in the association of all the groups he attained his present 
civilization on this earth. 

By the accomplishments of those many Japanese who have gained a 
command of another language, there has been extended and broadened for 
them the use of their distinctive faculties as human beings. They are en- 
abled to impart their thoughts and feelings to others who think and speak 
in another tongue. It is possible for them as representatives of the Japa- 
nese people to exchange the knowledge of accumulated Japanese tradition 
and culture for that of other peoples’ experiences and customs. It is cer- 
tainly most worth while that there be thus put to the fullest employment 
those attributes that are unique to mankind. And what besides could be 
more important for human civilization than that by these accomplishments 
the gaps between peoples be bridged over, gaps that are often to a large 
extent attributable to different languages, gaps that unfortunately have 
been sadly deepened and widened in the troublous times of today ? 

I am confident that you gentlemen who afford the facilities, who fur- 
nish the tools, whereby your students can learn another language may rest 
assured that you are engaged in an undertaking of prime importance. You 
may be sure that the energies that you are devoting to your instruction of 
English are intrinsically and fundamentally valuable. 


“Language Leaflets” is a series of brief statements dealing with the impor- 
tance of the study of modern foreign languages, published under the auspices of 
the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers and edited by Henry 
Grattan Doyle. 

“Language Leaflets” may be freely quoted from without express permission, 
provided proper credit is given. 
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The following “Language Leaflets” are now available: 

1. “The Study of Modern Foreign Languages,” by The Hon. Sumner Welles, 
Under Secretary of State. 

2. “A Blind Spot in Education,” by Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown 
University. 

3. “Modern Foreign Languages and International Business Relations,” by 
Chauncey D. Snow, Manager, American Section, International Chamber 
of Commerce. 

4. “Modern Foreign Languages and the International Mind,” by Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, President of Columbia University. 

5. “Modern Foreign Languages: Their Value for the Scientist,” by Frank C. 
Whitmore, Dean of the School of Chemistry and Physics, Pennsylvania 
State College; Past President, American Chemical Society. 

6. “The Importance of Learning Another Language,” by The Hon. Joseph C. 
Grew, United States Ambassador to Japan. 

Additional copies of any leaflet will be sent postpaid upon receipt of payment 
in advance at the following rates: 


RS pei iia tid bile a Kis 34 KRU TREATS A Or $ .10 
hen icaiwecennepece shieewe ca ikews dens 50 
iii chip teemschanne M00 enh sabe hasaees 1.00 
I ttle eee ak then nee eeaeines utbios 2.00 
SLE OE TET ET 3.00 
Additional hundreds (per hundred)................. 2.00 


Address all orders to The Modern Language Journal, 284 Hoyt Street, Buf- 
falo, New York. Payment must accompany every order. United States postage 
stamps accepted. No discounts from prices stated above will be given. No copies 
will be sent except on a cash-in-advance basis. 














CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Miss Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


Brazos is the new name which has been adopted by the former San 
Jacinto Chapter. It was felt that for historical reasons the name of the 
Brazos Valley embraced a wider area of the state of Texas than the more 
limited section centering in the battlefield of San Jacinto, and that it was 
therefore more descriptive of the territory including Houston and Galves- 
ton and vicinity. At the November meeting, a luncheon in Houston, the 
speaker was Consul Rafael Espaillat from the Dominican Republic, who 
spoke in Spanish, and stressed the importance of the Spanish language in 
fostering better relations with the nations of the Americas, especially in 
the Southwest. Several delightful Spanish songs were presented by Miss 
Bertie Sims, of Austin High School. The March meeting was addressed by 
Sr. Gaston Andrade, of Quito, who, as a representative of Latin-Ameri- 
can newspapers, spoke on “The Newspapers in Latin America.” 

Chicago has had interesting programs featuring the moving pictures 
made by Miss Marian Curtis on her recent trip to South America; a vivid 
picture of Latin America in a talk by Mrs. Harriet Platt of the Pan Ameri- 
can Council; and an address by Professor P. R. Hershey on the Foreign 
Language Service Bureau. 

Florida met in November with other Language groups of the state, 
the president of the Spanish section presiding. Dr. William G. Dodd spoke 
on “Education and the Humanities”; Dr. Arthur R. Seymour sent a paper 
on “Improved Relations between High School and College Work in Lan- 
guages” (read by Miss Mildred Finnegan). These talks were followed by 
a round-table discussion on “What the Schools Are Doing to Create En- 
thusiasm for Languages.” This was led by Dr. Doris Arjona and Miss 
Leone Rood, of Stetson University and St. Augustine, respectively, as- 
sisted by Miss Dorothy Purse and Miss Winifred Hansen of the Talla- 
hassee High School system. Mr. Victor Grandoff of Gainesville, Florida, 
spoke on “Treatment of Exceptional Children.” 

Long Island celebrated its annual excursion by a visit to El Chico, in 
the heart of Greenwich Village, inviting the Spanish clubs of Adelphi and 
Hofstra colleges to enjoy the evening with them. On February 20, the 
chapter was entertained at tea by the Spanish Department of Adelphi 
College and five high-point Spanish pupils from several high schools were 
included in the invitation, as well as friends of chapter members who might 
be interested in becoming members in the future. The well-known Spanish 
pianist Sr. Joaquin Nin-Culmell spoke in Spanish on “La Guitarra en la 
Musica Espafiola,” with illustrations on the guitar played by the distin- 
guished Cuban guitarist, Sr. José Rey de la Torre. These ranged from 
“Seis Pavanas” (date unknown) through the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
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nineteenth centuries and into the twentieth. Programs are planned for 
March, April, and May and will include a competitive examination in the 
language open to high schools; and an assembly at which the prizes will 
be awarded. 

Missouri held its annual meeting in St. Louis on November 17. Dr. 
J. J. Romero, Nicaraguan consul in St. Louis, spoke in Spanish, and Dr. 
James B. Tharp, of Ohio University, addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject, “Whither Foreign Languages?” advising that courses be adjusted so 
that for most students they shall be pleasant and profitable to take as an 
end in themselves, rather than a preparation for some future course. Mr. 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Supervisor of Foreign Languages for the St. Louis 
schools, reported on the Washington Conference. 

New York has held its customary monthly meetings, all of them so rich 
in interest that only highlights can be mentioned here: Films of Mexico 
taken by Mr. Herbert Mould and Mr. Frederick Hurley; a talk by Mr. 
Federico de Onis, “Espafia y América”; a musical lecture by Mr. Eduardo 
Maseras, pianist-composer and author of La Prensa’s column “Filosofia 
Musical”; a meeting in the colorful Sorolla Room of the Hispanic Mu- 
seum, where the members were greeted by Dr. Archer M. Huntington, who 
has made possible this enchanting collection. Dr. Huntington announced 
that the Hispanic Society of America would award a medal for the most 
distinguished work in the cause of Spanish, to be determined by a com- 
mittee of which Mr. E. Herman Hespelt is the chairman. The main 
speaker of the program was Dr. Frank Callcott, who, himself a painter, 
spoke with authority on “Sorolla and Spanish Painting.” In March the 
annual dinner dance honored Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, who has returned 
from a year’s leave of absence. The annual scholarship contests and the 
annual fiesta will take place in May. The newest project of the chapter 
is its decision to sponsor a Pan American Pacific cruise to the West In- 
dies, Panama, Peru, Mexico, and Guatemala during July and August, 1940. 
(Eprtror’s Note: Information on details of this trip may be secured by 
writing to Mr. S. F. Wexler, chairman, Cruise Committee, 2101 Westbury 
Court, Brooklyn, New York.) 

North Carolina held an all-day meeting on March 15, in Raleigh. Dr. 
S. E. Leavitt of the University of North Carolina was the luncheon 
speaker, who described his recent travels in South America. The after- 
noon meeting was devoted to the reading of the following papers: “Que- 
vedo, Satirist, and Gongorisms in His ‘Suefios’,”” Miss Mari Luise Huth, 
Guilford College; “America’s Unprepared Language Teachers,” F. C. 
Hayes, University of North Carolina; “Problems in Teaching Spanish- 
American Literature,” John T. Reid, Duke University; “Report of North 
Carolina College Conference Committee on High School Languages,” 
F. K. Fleagle, Davidson College. Discussion followed each paper. 

Northern California enjoyed the hospitality of the San Francisco Col- 
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lege for Women, at its February meeting, when Dr. Alfred Coester de- 
scribed his recent trip by air to Guatemala. After the meeting the guests 
were conducted through the building by the ladies of the Sacred Heart, 
with special attention shown to the very beautiful library and remarkable 
collection of rare books which are its chief treasure. Tea was served at 
an attractively appointed table in the dining room. The Spanish furnish- 
ings of the corridors, the tapestries, and the pictures created an atmos- 
phere unusually simpdtica for the occasion. 

Northern Ohio met in February to hear the entertaining illustrated 
lecture of Miss Bernice Goetz of Cleveland, who described her trip through 
the Andes in Ecuador and Peru to the last stronghold of the Incas, Machu- 
Picchu. The April meeting was held in conjunction with the Pan Ameri- 
can Institute. 

Oklahoma has published another of its stimulating bulletins, reporting 
on its February meeting, which was addressed by Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda 
on “Our Latin American Relations.” In the bulletin are published the 
Constitution of the A.A.T.S.; a list of “Queries on Organization” ; infor- 
mation about national and local dues ; Spanish terms of parliamentary law; 
an address by the chapter president, Mrs. Mary De Atley; a list of Span- 
ish-speaking radio stations; and several shorter articles of timely interest 
and valuable information. 

Oregon continues its tradition of the tertulia, meeting monthly to carry 
out a well-planned program. Recent speakers have been Mr. Arturo Se- 
guel, of Chile, who spoke on “Education in Chile”; Mrs. Selma Rufner, 
formerly of Colombia, who talked of life in her native country; Mrs. 
Maria Espinosa de Nestlin, who described her life in Spain, her voyages 
on the merchant ship of which her father was owner and captain, her life 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, and her entrance into the United States. Book 
reviews were given of Hobre de Gloria and The Road through Spain. 
Teaching problems were represented by a talk on “Spanish Conversation 
in the Classroom,” by Miss McLennan, and each meeting ended with its 
entertaining “Cesto de Preguntas” modeled on the radio quizzes which 
are so popular. 

Pennsylvania met in November to hear Dr. A. P. Whitaker, Professor 
of Latin-American History at the University of Pennsylvania, who spoke 
on “Latin America and the World Crisis.” The meeting was attended not 
only by teachers of Spanish but also by those interested in Latin America, 
including a group of consuls. The chapter has received helpful co-opera- 
tion from members of the Foreign Traders Association, and hopes to se- 
cure as speakers, for the spring banquet, a school executive and a speaker 
from the Department of Cultural Relations of Washington. 

Rio Grande met in El Paso in February to honor the national presi- 
dent, Dr. F. M. Kercheville, and to hear his plans for the participation of 
A.A.T.S. in the Cuartocentenario of Coronado during 1940, a celebration 
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which will have its climax in the entertainment of the Annual Meeting in 
Albuquerque in December, 1940. 

Southern Michigan has gone to work practically and systematically 
with the forming of committees to work on public relations and on a sur- 
vey of the teaching of Spanish in the schools of Michigan. Encouraging 
is the report that there is a large increase in Spanish registration and that 
in several cases Spanish has been restored to curricula, and introduced in 
schools which had not heretofore included it. At the December meeting 
the Dean of Adrian College spoke convincingly of the growing recognition 
of Spanish-speaking countries in the fields of education, history, and social 
sciences. Unusual speakers have been the feature of the meetings. Miss 
Dallal Sasardi, a native of Syria, whose short stories are reminiscent of 
Andalusian folk tales, spoke on Arabia and the Arabic language. At Adrian 
College, the Mexican children of the neighborhood entertained with songs, 
and a Porto Rican student from Wayne University recited poems in one 
of the Negro dialects of that country. Talks on Puerto Rico and on Bo- 
livia, with unusual realia, and on Ecuador have increased the interest of 
members in attending the meetings which are held in different cities, as 
guests of the colleges of the locality. 

Southeastern Florida held an all-day session in November. Features 
of the program were a review of the works of Benito Lynch, by Dr. J. Riis 
Owre, who illustrated his paper with passages from “Los Caranchos” and 
“Los Campos Portefios”; a presentation of the importance of Portuguese, 
by Dr. De Seabra of Brazil; and the recitation of poems by Rubén Dario, 
beautifully interpreted by Sr. Ramon Jiménez. Professor Angela Palomo 
Campbell described the very fine undertaking, sponsored by Mrs. Bowers 
of Winter Park, Florida, of providing a lending library of books on Latin- 
American subjects, available to students of history and Spanish. Dr. Mc- 
Nicoll reported on the Washington Conference on Cultural Relations, to 
which he was a delegate. Guest of the chapter was Dr. Carlos Salazar, 
commissioned by the Peruvian government to study the secondary school 
system of the United States. 

Tennessee held its annual banquet meeting on March 22, with a pro- 
gram including several brief sound movies, and a discussion, led by Miss 
Terrell Tatum, the new president of the chapter, on “The Teaching of 
Commercial Spanish.” 

Upper New York in addition to regular meetings is sponsoring a 
Circulo Hispano open to all persons of Hispanic blood or descent resident 
in Rochester, the members of the Spanish Club of the University of 
Rochester, and all persons interested in any phase of Hispanic culture. At 
the meetings of both the chapter and the Circulo, emphasis has been placed 
on the showing of films and colored slides of Mexico and other Latin- 
American countries, and the interpretation of folk songs by natives of sev- 
eral of the countries. The activity of the chapter in making available to 
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the public films made in Mexico should be encouraging to other chapters. 
It has sponsored Alla en el Rancho Grande and the Spanish operettas 
Molinos de Viento, Huapango, and Jalisco Nunca Pierde. These films are 
presented following the regular chapter meeting, and excellent attendance 
is reported. The admission fees have been sufficient to meet al! expenses 
of showing the film and of mailing and administration for the Circulo 
Hispano. 

Virginia held a luncheon meeting on February 17, at Norfolk. A large 
representation from Spanish-speaking countries included Spain, Panama, 
Cuba, Mexico, Colombia, and Porto Rico. Musical numbers and a sound 
motion picture, Rollin’ down to Mexico followed an address by Sr. Ar- 
mando Carles, consul at Norfolk from Panama, who stressed the fact that 
a very different attitude now prevails on the part of Panamanians toward 
the United States, since the treaty, signed in August, removed a number 
of old grievances, dissolving the monopoly on transportation held by the 
American Panama Railroad, increasing the annual payment for lease of 
the Canal Zone, and raising the United States Legation in Panama to the 
rank of an embassy, with mutual assistance provided in case of attack on 
the Canal by a third power. 


MORE ABOUT SPANISH-SPEAKING FILMS 


Paul Goldman, Motion Pictures, 1472 Broadway, New York City. A 
letter to this firm will bring you full details of several films, both with and 
without English subtitles. Among them are *Alla en el Rancho Grande, 
Redes, Molinos de Viento, *Maria, *Mi candidato, *Alla en el Rancho 
Chico. Those starred are not available in Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and California. (Query: What can be done to make them avail- 
able in these states ?) 

Standard Talking Film Service, 1963 South Vermont Avenue, Los An- 
geles, California. El Capitén Aventurero: 1 hour, 20 minutes. No English 
subtitles. Machine and operator furnished with film for $80.00. This film 
was found very satisfactory by the Language Department of Pasadena 
Junior College, Pasadena, California. 

Films suitable for studerts. Commercial films used by motion picture 
houses, available through Azteca Company in Los Angeles (see HISPANIA 
for December 1939, p. 432): La golondrina, Maria, Nobleza ranchera, 
Cuatro milpas, Bajo el cielo de Mexico, Cabalgata de Mexico (con el 
Presidente Cardenas). 

Some agencies for films and slides on Latin-American subjects : Instituto 
de las Espafias, 405 West 117th Street, New York City; Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C. Sets of 120 slides on each country. Borrower 


pays expressage. Society for Visual Education, Chicago, Illinois. Slides 
on Mexico and South America. 
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MARGINALIA 


The extremely interesting chapter reports are so full of worth-while 
material that there is little left to say in this department. Your adviser 
hopes that careful study will be made of the significant work which is being 
undertaken by these chapters, as it is highly suggestive, and should en- 
courage other chapters to undertake similar activities. 

It is gratifying to see the increasing tendency toward planning a defi- 
nite work in which all members can participate between the times of meet- 
ing. Such unanimity of purpose cannot fail to hold old members and to 
attract new ones. 

The use of Spanish-speaking films is increasing, and a brief list of pos- 
sibilities in this line is given in this department. 

By the time this is read all chapters will have had the stirring News- 
Letter issued by our president, Dr. F. M. Kercheville, with its report of 
progress made in setting into motion the several projects approved at the 
Annual Meeting. Your adviser hopes that the inspiration of this letter 
will arouse all chapters to enthusiastic and effective participation in the 
variety of opportunity furnished by the new committees, and that future 
reports to this department will give evidence of each chapter’s contribu- 
tion to the new program. 

Attention is called to the lending library of Latin American books in- 
augurated in Rollins College, Florida, in the hope that other colleges will 
be interested in a similar service. Also the work of Upper New York in 
sponsoring its Circulo Hispano, not as a substitute for A.A.T.S. but as 
supplementary to it. There are so many separate groups now interested 
in fostering Spanish- and Latin-American culture that there is danger of 
confused loyalties. All of these organizations are doing a fine work, but 
they should not weaken this Association, which is really the mother of 
them all. Working toward the same objective, there should be a close-knit 
family feeling, rather than an effort to draw interest from one into an- 
other. Just as a large club has its sections which appeal to different tastes 
and capabilities, but which maintains loyalty to the club as a whole, it is 
to be hoped that each of the organizations pledged to the promotion of 
Spanish culture may work with all the others. Such a combination would 
be a tremendous force for the fostering of the language, and for retaining 
it in the curricula of the schools, whereas the public is apt to be confused 
by so many similar names, and to suspect that weakness is implied by the 
apparent dissipation of energy and interests. 

The fiftieth anniversay of the founding of the Pan American Union is 
of course uppermost in the minds of all of us, and the October number of 
Hispania, should have a larger account than usual of celebrations of 
Pan American Day. Since this present number goes to press before those 
reports can be received, some of you may feel that your material will be 
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out of date. On the contrary—the many types of celebration will be an 
incentive for the year-long planning of next year’s programs which should 
be enlivened by the acquisition of new ideas. 

Since your adviser will be one of the committee on Latin American 
Relations, she will be glad to receive promptly your descriptions of pro- 
grams and festivities, to be filed away and edited next April. 

This seems to be a year of surveys—has census year anything to do 
with it? Most of you are probably familiar with the recently published 
Cleveland Survey. The University of Chattanooga is conducting one 
among the colleges of the Southern States, and there is one being under- 
taken in Nebraska. We are all of us apt to groan when asked to fill out 
questionnaires, but I urge you to give your careful consideration to any 
of these which may be sent you. The information secured in this way 
may seem trite and unnecessary to some of you, but remember that there 
are many localities which do not have the opportunities of our larger cities, 
and that the problems of their teachers are serious ones. Those of us who 
are exceptionally fortunate in our preparation, our contacts, our school 
administrations, should be all the more ready to help those who are strug- 
gling with handicaps of which we can have no conception. That some 
teachers are not well prepared is our responsibility to a large extent, in 
that we have not been courageous enough to fight more effectively against 
the stultifying pedagogical demands of many universities, and state and 
local Boards of Education. If there are prejudices to be overcome we 
should be aware of them and undertake intelligently the education of 
groups and communities contributing to those prejudices. This is not 
theory on the part of the present writer; it is the profound conviction of 
one who has had these prejudices to meet and who knows the bitterness 
and the burden of attempting to change conditions. But leaden-footed as 
the progress has seemed to be, there has been progress, and while the 
Mercury wings have not replaced the weights, these are growing less 
heavy. So please, all of you, help out on these surveys, “lending your minds 
out” to those who need your assistance and your encouragement. 

The chapter reports show an increasing number of teachers who are 
traveling in Latin America. No doubt many of you are planning a sum- 
mer vacation among these Southern neighbors. To all of you I wish a 
buen viaje and a safe return to work which will prove exhilarating, as a 
result of fresh contacts and inspiration. Perhaps I shall have the pleasure 
of hearing of some of your experiences when we meet in Albuquerque in 
December. Don’t forget that this is not only fifty years of Pan Ameri- 
canism, but four hundred years of Hispanism in our own United States! 








LITERARY PERIODICALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor HELEN Puipps Houck, Associate Editor] 


How to Read Mexican Poetry. Letras de México, Vol. II, No. 9, Sep- 
tember 15, 1939, p. 5. 


Xavier Villaurrutia gives some interesting suggestions on “Cémo leer 
a nuestros poetas.” He agrees with T. S. Eliot that selection of poetry is 
a very fine and difficult thing, but necessary. In the case of most poets, a 
reading of their entire output conveys a mistaken impression of their work. 

In the poetry of Salvador Diaz Miron, it is easy to distinguish two 
definite periods, which might be called, with oversimplification, the fervid, 
impulsive Romantic and the masterly Classic. Paul Valéry says the dis- 
tinction is between the poet who his learning his métier and the one who 
has mastered it. The Romanticist, when he has a full grasp of his tech- 
nique, turns Classicist. 

Manuel José Othén’s works need a similar sorting out. Those who 
published his complete works did not suspect what harm they were doing 
to his memory and fame. Viewed through a few of his masterpieces, he 
is a great poet; a reading of all his verse gives the impression of me- 
diocrity. 

As one reads the poetry of Amado Nervo, one feels great inequality. 
Yet no anthology of his works seems representative. There are some 
poets whose every verse has significance and worth. 

A study of the complete production of Luis G. Urbina gives the reader 
many a surprise and convinces him of the necessity of selection, in order 
to do justice to the poet. 

Of Enrique Gonzalez Martinez it may be said that he is not an an- 
thology poet. A culling-out of his work would impoverish rather than 
enrich. Not that his poetry is equal in merit, but the interesting and im- 
portant thing about him is the panorama of modern poetry offered by his 
life and work. 

On the contrary, José Juan Tablada’s fame will gain enormously when 
a carefully selected anthology is published. His best poems are easy to 
find. 

Efrén Rebolledo was his own critic throughout his productive life. His 
last volume, Joyeles, bears the subtitle Antologia and includes what he 
considered his best verses. 

Ramén Lépez Velarde’s work needs to be narrowed down by the ex- 
clusion not only of his entire first book, La sangre devota, but also those 
superficial poems that brought him popularity but made him seem merely 
the exploiter of the picturesque, instead of the complex and profound 
poet that he was in his best moments. 
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Velazquez and Goya Compared. La Nacién, Buenos Aires, September 14, 
1939, Seccidn 2. 


Apropos of the recently held exposition of “refugee” Prado paintings 
in Geneva, José Maria Salaverria finds “Paralelos entre Velézquez y 
Goya.” The Prado Collection, he says, furnishes the best basis for such 
comparison, as it contains the fullest representation in existence of these 
two painters. 

Both Velazquez and Goya are strong exponents of “espafiolismo,” but 
different and even opposite in some respects. Their differences are not 
completely explained by the century and a half of profound changes that 
separate them. Velazquez belongs to the last phase of the Renaissance, 
Goya to the dawning modern period. Both are court painters. Velazquez 
paints decadents of the house of Austria, Goya the waning Bourbons. 
About Velazquez’ court, even though it is gliding downward, there still 
clings an aura of grandeur; victories are still being won, as is evident in 
“Las lanzas.” Goya’s court, even in his truly great painting, “La familia 
real,” has an unmistakable air of vulgarity. Hence he is the painter of 
majas and chulas. And if he would turn to military subjects, he must 
perforce choose the tragedy of the Moncloa executions. 

But the difference between the two painters is more than that of 
period and subject: it is in temperament, sensitivity, and breeding. One 
need only look at their self-portraits—Velazquez in the foreground of 
“Las meninas,” Goya on the fringes of “The Royal Family.” Velazquez 
is an aristocrat; Goya is a genial, but sublime, plebeian. 

Both artists permitted themselves the luxury of indulging the jovial side 
of the character and in these works they show themselves most spontane- 
ously. In “Los borrachos” Velazquez portrays a picaresque theme, but with- 
out irony, cruelty, or didactic intent. He is elegant even when making fun. 


Modifications of the Spanish Language in America. Revista Cubana, 
Vol. XI, Nos. 32-33, February, March, 1938, pp. 147-60. 


“El espaiiol en Méjico, los Estados Unidos y la América Central” is 
the title of a brief study by Pedro Enriquez Urefia. 

The region extending from California to the southern tip of the 
Isthmus of Panama and including the Caribbean area, has received certain 
special influences because of the extent of the Aztec or Nahuatl penetra- 
tion. Especially on the central plateau of Mexico, the amount of Nahuatl 
vocabulary in common use is enormous. One collector has listed nine 
hundred words. Some of these have become so current that one forgets 
they are not Spanish, for instance, cacao, chocolate, hule, jicara, petaca, 
tiza, tomate. Other languages or dialects—otomt, maya, tarasco, zapoteca, 
mixteca, huasteca, cachita, yaqui, tarahumara, etc.—have contributed words 
of local acceptation only, save lone exceptions like huarache (tarasco) 
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and henequén (maya). In New Mexico many Aztec words are found 
mingled with the Spanish, but none of local origin. 

As compared with the limited vocabulary and simple syntax of other 
Indian languages and dialects, the Nahuatl language is rich, capable of 
fine shading and much subdivision of concepts. In the Spanish of the 
central tableland of Mexico, the Nahuatl intonation prevails, with its melo- 
dious curves and its curious final cadence. The combination ¢#l which 
appears in so many Aztec words, both at the beginning and the end, 
persisted in some, was dropped in others, and in still other cases had the 
effect of modifying Spanish words, for example, almizcle becoming 
almistle. The s (pronounced sh) of Nahuatl gradually changed to a pure 
s, then 7. The development is seen in Mésico becoming Méjico or México. 
In general, however, place names nave been altered little. The Spanish 
conquest did not destroy Aztec culture. It continued to irradiate in all 
directions, except in Yucatan, where the Maya language and culture are 
very persistent. In some regions mixed languages have developed, like 
Spanish-Nahuatl, which for centuries has served as a medium of com- 
munication with the tribes of Nicaragua, who know neither Spanish nor 
Nahuatl. 

The Spanish Southwest of the United States falls into two parts. 
In one, comprising New Mexico, southern Colorado, Arizona, and a 
part of California, Spanish has dignity and prestige and lives on as a 
stable language for a portion of the population. The Mexican Salado 
Alvarez, recently a visitor to New Mexico, declared “New Mexico is not 
yet American.” In Santa Fe, Spanish and English both are official 
languages. 

In the rest of the Southwest, Spanish-speaking groups have not been 
sufficiently large and settled to resist the invasion of English. It is said 
that between 1910 and 1920 more than a million Mexicans entered the 
United States, but for the most part they were a floating population. In 
this large region, Spanish has no prestige, as in the one first mentioned. 
The second generation tends to abandon the language or to mix it bar- 
barously with English. 

The Spanish of Central America, including Chiapas, which during 
the whole of the colonial period was a part of the Captaincy General of 
Guatemala, is distinguished from the rest of the large area under con- 
sideration by its pronoun usage. The subject form tu is replaced by vos, 
but te, twyo, and tu are used in connection with it. Among cultured people 
té is used as an intimate form, vos being applied to inferiors, such as 
servants and Indians. The verb forms used with vos are not so regular 
and constant as in Argentina, for example. In Central America one hears 
vos habés, vos habis, vos has, very rarely, vos habéis. The future ending 
corresponding to vos is either -és or -ds. 
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